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Epitor’s Note: The editorial in the November issue of the JoURNAL con- 
cerned the place of teaching methods in the preparation of a good teacher. It 
was written by an upperclass student and reflects an attitude not uncommon 
with students. The editorial in this issue dealing with the same problem was 
written by an experienced teacher. It affords a stimulating difference in point 


of view. 


Nothing is so difficult as modera- 
tion. Being a glutton is easy, as is 
thinking someone else a glutton. 
But one finds few people who set 
for the sake of the body’s needs. 
Not only in doing 


possession of knowledge is often 
taken by the academician to be the 
only essential. “If you know it,” 
he says, “you can teach it.” He as- 
sumes that communication is auto- 


most dismal in university classes. 
Could it be because the primary 
teachers have spent much time 
learning how to teach and how peo- 
ple learn and especially, children 

learn while the uni- 


but in saying do we 
love extravagance. 


The Teachers College Journal seeks to present competent 


versity _ professors 
have considered this 
as not worth learn- 


If a thing is not 
white, it is black; 
if it is not good, it 
is evil; and if it is 
not reactionary, it 
is radical, It is hard 
for us to say to our- 
selves, “Whoa, now! 
Look level and look 
long. Where does 
the truth lie? Is it 
here to our right? 
Or here to our left? 
Or is it sometimes 
on one side and 
sometimes on the 


discussions of professional problems in education, and toward 
this end restricts its contributing personnel to those of training 
and experience in the field. The Journal does not engage in re- 
publication practice, in the belief that previously published 
material, however creditable, has already been made available 
to the professional public through its original publication. 


Manuscripts concerned with controversial issues are wel- 
comed, with the express understanding that all such issues are 
published without editorial bias or discrimination. 


Articles are presented on the authority of their writers, and 
do not necessarily commit the Journal to points of view so ex- 
pressed. At all times, the Journal reserves the right to refuse 
publication if in the opinion of the Editorial Board an author 
has violated standards of professional ethics or journalistic 
presentation. 


| 
| 


ing? It is as though 
one believed from 
reading the litera- 
ture of swimming in 
all ages he could go 
out and swim. 

Let not scholar- 
ship be discouraged. 
Nothing is more re- 
freshing than the 
teacher who knows 
more than his 
brightest pupil. But 
that the scholarship 


may be shared easi- 


other?” We who are working at 
making teaching a profession have 
a peculiar obligation to be moderate 
without losing enthusiasm. We do 
not want to write of teaching “with 
the cold finger of a starfish,” but we 
do want to avoid the passionate ad- 
vocacy that fails to see the rainbow 
of colors between the black and the 


white. 


Method has been furiously de- 
bated for a long time, longer prob- 
ably, than anyone realizes. The 
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matically established between two 
minds be they ever so unequal or 
incompatible. Professors mumbling 
over ancient notes to a roomful of 
inattentive minds believe that they 
are teaching because they know 
and because the knowledge released 
from them will flow naturally into 
the minds of the students. Is this 
reductio ad absurdum? I think not. 
It is generally agreed now that the 
most expert teaching is usually 
found in primary grades and the 


ly and fluently with the pupils let 
the teacher learn how to teach and 
let him grow steadily in the skill 
of teaching. Knowledge needs meth- 
ods to spread its gospel, and method 
without knowledge would be sound 
and fury signifying nothing. What 
one needs in teaching aids depends 
upon what one is teaching and 
whom one is teaching. There is no 
easy answer. There is no easy truth. 


J. E. GrRINNELL 
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Problems In Developing A 
State Program of 


Educational Research 
J. CAYCE MORRISON 


Assistant Commissioner for Research, 
State Education Department, 
Albany, New York 


Dr. Morrison has traveled the 
educational route from Principal to 
Superintendent to Professor to his 
present position. He has published 
many works of educational signifi- 
cance. His Ph.D. is from Columbia 
University and he holds, in addi- 
tion, an LL.D. from Alfred Univer- 
sity. 

New York has had a research 
unit in its Education Department 
over a longer continuous period 
than any other state. 

In 1920, the Commissioner with 
the Regents’ approval created the 
position, Supervisor of Educational 
Measurements. The chief objective 
of the position was 
defined as the “im- 
provement of in- 
struction through 
the use of stand- 
ard tests”; but the 
= work of the office 
encompassed many 
| of the problems 
that were current 


in the educational research of that 
period. 

Three years later the Bureau of 
Mental Hygiene was merged with 
the position to create the Bureau 
of Educational Measurements. The 
work of the mental hygiene staff 
was gradually diverted to problems 
of educational research, and in 1929 
the title of the unit was changed to 
Division of Educational Research. 
For the next eight years, the work 
of the Division paralleled closely 
the trends in educational research 
throughout the country. 


20 


In the reorganization of the Edu- 
cation Department in 1937 the Re- 
gents created the office of Assistant 
Commissioner for Research and a 
Bureau of Statistical Services. The 
Division of Research and the Bu- 
reau were placed under the Assist- 
ant Commissioner who, in turn, was 
responsible directly to the Com- 
missioner. The added prominence 
given to research in the depart- 
mental reorganization raised certain 
questions concerning the function 
and organization of research in the 
Department. 

1. What is research? 

To produce a working definition 
of educational research was our 
first problem. To write a definition 
acceptable to colleagues in admin- 
istration was quite different from 
formulating a definition satisfactory 
for the graduate study of education. 

We met the issue by proposing: 

a. that the research staff would 
undertake only such studies as 
should be approved by the Com- 
missioner in advance, and 

b. that when any area of research 
should reach the stage of a recur- 
ring service, it should be turned 
over to an administrative or super- 
visory unit of the Department. 


An illustration of a recurring 
service is the school building sur- 
vey. In the early years such surveys 
were a major function of the spe- 
cialist in educational measurements. 
Now they are a function of the 
School Buildings and Grounds 
Division. 

2. Should the research functions 


and, therefore, the research staff be 
segregated in one unit or should 


each major division have the staff | 


to conduct its own research? 

There is always the possibility 
that the research staff will come up 
with proposals or interpretations 
that run counter to the objectives 
of the administrative unit. If differ- 
ences occur, which should prevail? 
At first, this problem was very real, 
Through experience, we have a- 
chieved a relationship, as follows: 

a. Each administrative unit stud- 
ies its own field of operations. It 
should keep abreast of the research 
in its field and may properly en- 
gage in such research as promotes 
its major objectives. It is free to call 
on the research staff for advice, as- 
sistance or to take over a particular 
study. 

b. The research staff focuses its 
energies chiefly on problems that 
cut across the work of two or more 
administrative units. Its coordinat- 
ing function looms large. 

c. Whether a particular research 
project concerns one or more than 
one unit, the research staff works 
with the administrative staff in de- 
fining the problem, formulating the 
research program, interpreting the 
findings and stating the conclusions. 

The cooperative relations of re- 
search and administration are illus- 
trated by our study of the State’s 
needs and resources for higher 
education. Through a series of con- 
ferences, a statement of the prob- 
lem was formulated in terms of 
questions to be answered. The state- 
ment was presented to the Com- 
missioner and then to the College 
Council, a group of college presi- 
dents. With the approval of the 
Council, the proposal went to the 
Regents for authorization. Agree- 
ment was reached on the kind of 
person desired as chief consultant 
and on the appointee. To illustrate 
more specifically the character of 
the cooperation, one project in the 
total study called for eight items of 
information on each student en- 
rolled in the 93 professional schools, 
colleges and universities during the 
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autumn of 1941. The inquiry forms 
were checked first against the cata- 
logues of the 93 institutions. Then 
the Research Associate and Director 
of Higher Education visited four 
representative colleges to talk with 
the officials who would provide the 
information, to find the “bugs” in 
the questionnaire, and to obtain an 
estimate of the cost in time and 
money to provide the data desired. 
When the forms went out and major 
questions were raised, the Director 
of Higher Education visited the in- 
stitution in person to explain the 
problem. This procedure conserved 
the energy and time of the research 
staff, and kept the public relations 
in the hands of those administrative 
officers who, of necessity, would be 
responsible for carrying the con- 
clusions of the research into effect. 
Proof that the cooperative proce- 
dure was good is seen in the fact 
that we obtained useable returns 
for more than 180,000 individuals, 
or over 99.5 per cent of all persons 
registered during the term under 
consideration. 

3. On what problems should the 
research staff be working? 

This may seem a trivial problem 
but actually it is the problem, an 
ever-recurring problem. 

Early we came to certain conclu- 
sions which have served as a guide 
to continuing action. 

a. Any research is largely futile 
unless there is an audience ready 
and waiting to use it. 

b. The year by year success of 
the research unit is dependent upon 
its contribution to the solution of 
problems pressing upon the admin- 
istration, but its long-range value is 
dependent upon the degree to which 
it anticipates the problems adminis- 
tration will face years hence. 


Stated as a rule of procedure, the 
research program of the Education 
Department may include: (a) 
studies useful to the Commissioner 
and the Regents in the formulation 
of educational policies and in the 
appraisal of educational programs 
and services, (b) study of problems 
recommended by the administrative 
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and supervisory officers of the De- 
partment within their respective 
areas of work, (c) stimulating and 
helping to coordinate research in 
the schools and colleges of the State 
and through State educational or- 
ganizations, and (d) conducting 
such other studies as may be ap- 
proved by the Commissioner: 

From the many requests made, 
from the many problems continually 
pressing on the administration, on 
which shall the research staff con- 
centrate? This is a continuing prob- 
lem. It must be faced anew with the 
formulation of every budget re- 
quest. At least once a year, we de- 
cide which projects shall be dropped 
and what new ones shall be initiat- 
ed. Research projects must be 
planned and budgeted both as to 
time and as to cost. With the best of 
planning, one-fourth or more of our 
energies each year go into projects 
that were not anticipated when the 
budget was prepared. 

4. What are the resources for 
educational research? 

Since state education departments 
are agencies of the state, it follows 
that the chief source of funds for 
educational research in the depart- 
ment comes from state appropria- 
tions. Yet, in New York, from the 
beginning of its research program in 
1920, through 1942, with the ex- 
ception of one item of $10,000 for a 
specific project requested by New 
York City, not a single appropria- 
tion was made in the first instance 
to the State Education Department 
for research. The staff grew from 
the one professional worker, stenog- 
rapher and clerk in 1920 to five 
professional workers, 14 stenograph- 
ers and clerks in 1942 through ac- 
tion by the Commissioner approved 
by the Regents in transferring posi- 
tions created for other purposes to 
research. 


In 1943, the Executive Budget 
contained an appropriation of $30,- 
000 to supplement the work of the 
regular research staff. This was in- 
creased to’ $75,000 in 1944, and to 
$95,000 for the current fiscal year. 
In addition, from time to time, the 


Commissioner obtains or reallocates 
other funds to the research staff for 
specific programs. One such allot- 
ment was $50,000 in 1945 for studies 
in the development of curriculums 
for the proposed institutes of ap- 
plied arts and sciences. 

Another-resource is the help ob- 
tained from staff members of ad- 
ministrative units. This is most fre- 
quent in studies made at the request 
of and in cooperation with the ad- 
ministrative unit; but frequently, 
one or more staff members are 
loaned to research for specified 
periods of time. 

In a few instances, state educa- 
tional associations have supplied 
funds in part for studies in which 
they have been interested. When 
cities or school districts request sur- 
veys for specific purposes, the sur- 
veys are made on condition that the 
local authority contribute a share of 
the cost either in personnel, funds, 
or both. 

The essential resource of the re- 
search unit is the annual appropria- 
tion. Without it, the other resources 
quickly disappear. 

2. What kind of research staff is 
needed? 

This question is by no means 
academic. The research division 
cannot hope to have on its regular 
staff a specialist for every field 
represented in the State’s far-flung 
educational activities. Nor is it es- 
sential or even desirable that the 
research staff be working continu- 
ously in all fields at all times. The 
needs ebb and flow. 

We have retained our regular 
staff as of 1942-43 and have organ- 
ized the new staff under the re- 
curring lump sum appropriations 
along the following lines: 

a. Positions at all levels em- 
ployed on the same long-range basis 
as regular employees except that 
they are subject to annual appoint- 
ment. 


b. Specialists usually on a per 
diem and consultative basis. Their 
service may range from a few days 
to a few months. Occasionally one is 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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A Five Year Study of The 
Adjustments of Rural Schools 
To The Needs of Youth 


WAYNE W. SOPER 


Chief, Bureau of Statistical Services, 
New York State Education Department, 
Albany, New York 


Dr. Soper was a superintendent 
of schools in Nebraska for 12 years 
and Professor of Education, State 
Teacher’s College, West Chester, 
Pa., before coming to the New York 
State Education Department in 
1929. He has published one Book, 
Fconomic CITIZENSHIP, and a con- 
siderable number of bulletins and 
other research materials. 


In spite of its urbanization New 
York State has a large rural popula- 
. tion served by many rural schools. 
Studies of its rural high schools 
have been made from time to time. 
A major inquiry into the character 
and cost of pupil education in the 
State completed in 1938 called at- 
tention to the rela- 
tively small pro- 
portion of pupils 
finishing high 
school and of this 
number the smali 
proportion pursu- 
ing higher educa- 
tion. The inci- 
dence of this con- 


dition was heaviest in the rural 
areas of the State. In an attempt 
to correct this condition a study was 
planned in 1938 which traced the 
records of all pupils who had been 
enrolled in the eighth grade in 1933 
to see what had happened to them 
by 1938, the year of their gradua- 
tion expectancy from high school. 
The records of some 30,000 pupils 
were studied, reports were pub- 
lished and the findings discussed at 
regional meetings of the district su- 


a2 


perintendents during the winter of 
1940. There was the usual interest, 
but no great enthusiasm about the 
reports. Then one of those incidents 
occurred that so often change the 
course of events. A district super- 
intendent arose and lamented the 
fact that the study, significant as it 
was, actually accomplished nothing 
for the group of boys and girls 
studied. They left school, many of 
them before the study began, all of 
them by the time it was completed. 


Those pupils were beyond the 
school’s direct influence. The su- 
perintendent proposed that the 


whole study be duplicated with 
pupils about ready to enter high 
school, each pupil to be followed 
for a period of five years, whether 
he remained in school or dropped 
out. The superintendent’s argument 
was that more pupils might be en- 
couraged to remain in school and 
that the schools would learn more 
from following the progress of po- 
tential and actual high school pupils 
than from tracing the records of 
pupils long since lost to the schools. 


This idea caught fire and from 
that moment there was no question 
about projecting such a study into 
the future. The proposal was car- 
ried to other regional meetings and 
was approved by the Association oi 
District Superintendents. It be- 
came known as THE FIVE YEAR 
STUDY OF THE ADJUSTMENT 
OF RURAL SCHOOLS TO THE 
NEEDS OF YOUTH. Considered 
from the standpoint of number of 
participating schools, number of 


pupils studied, completeness and 
consistency of reporting and the 
number of years involved, this 
study surpassed anything of like 
nature undertaken with respect to 
the education of rural youth in New 
York State. The group studied were 
the eighth grade pupils in the rural 
schools of New York State as of the 
school year 1940-41. During that 
year 38,851 eighth grade pupils 
were enrolled in rural elementary 
and secondary schools of the State. 
Five hundred and twenty-four sec- 
ondary schools and 1,740 elemen- 
tary schools agreed to co-operate 
and submitted initial reports on 
29,001 pupils. 

The purpose of the study was 
three fold: (1) To encourage more 
youths to remain in school until 
graduated, (2) to assemble factual 
data bearing upon all phases of 
pupil interests, characteristics and 
abilities for future guidance and 
(3) to develop procedures and tech- 
niques useful to local schools in 
making adjustments to meet the 
needs of their high school pupils. 
Special consideration was given to 
securing complete data on pupils 
who left school at successive stages 
of the study. By this means it was 
hoped to learn why pupils leave and 
to make adjustments in the school 
organization and curriculum to 
counteract the tendency to leave. 


The whole study proceeded on the . 


basis of placing on the schools the 
responsibility of making adjust- 
ments to meet youth’s needs. 

The first data collected were as of 
May 1, 1941 and were calculated to 
embrace all of the pertinent infor- 
mation necessary for undertaking 
the problems facing adolescent 
youth and of assisting them in their 
in-school and out-of-school life. It 
may be of interest to briefly enu- 
merate the general characteristics 
of this group as it appeared in the 
initial stages of the study. The 
median age of the group was 131, 
years. Three percent of them were 
one or more years under-age and 
13 percent one or more years Over- 
age for the eighth grade. It ap- 
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peared from the data that there had 
been considerable transfer of pupils 
between urban and rural schools 
because 33 percent of the pupils had 
attended schools in cities or villages. 

More than 70 percent of the 
pupils had made their best scholas- 
tic record in English, Social Studies 
or Arithmetic; nearly 20 percent 
had made their best record in Sci- 
ence, Music, Fine Arts, Practical 
Arts or Physical Education. Strange 
as it may seem less than one-quar- 
ter of the group came from farm 
homes; about one-sixth from the 
managerial or professional class and 
the remainder from families in the 
skilled, unskilled and semi-skilled 
field. 

There was some attempt to deter- 
mine the relative financial ability of 
the homes from which these chil- 
dren came. About four percent 
came from indigent homes; about 19 
percent from homes lacking in some 
or all of the essentials of food, 
clothing and shelter. Thirteen per- 
cent of these children lived in 
homes which employed regularly a 
language other than English. The 
school records of pupils from for- 
eign-language homes were only 
slightly lower than for pupils in 
homes where English alone was 
spoken. 

Nearly one-quarter of the group 
was reported as having some phys- 
ical defect, chief of which was im- 
perfect vision. Other physical de- 
fects were limited hearing, speech 
defects, cardian deficiency, under- 
weight, and over-weight condition 
and a small proportion crippled. 
Nearly one-quarter of this group 
carried out-of-school obligations 
which the school thought interfered 
with their work. 

On the _ initial questionnaire 
school authorities were requested 
to predict the probable educational 
future of these children. The pre- 
diction was optimistic and the 
schools anticipated that 68 percent 
would be graduated from high 
schools and that not more than 7 
percent would leave school during 
or at the close of the eighth grade. 
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The former estimate was far too 
high and the latter too low. 

On october 1, 1942. when the 
pupils studied would normally have 
been enrolled in the 10th grade a 
follow-up report showed that 83 
percent were still in school and 17 
percent had already left. Two years 
later, October 1, 1944, 60 percent 
were still in school, 39 percent had 
left and one percent had been grad- 
uated. 

In October, 1945, a few months 
after the group entered the senior 
year a final follow-up was made. 


Of the original group of 29,001 


pupils, eighty-five percent supplied 
the requested information in this 
last follow-up. Forty-seven percent 
of them had been graduated from 
high school, 48 percent were report- 
ed to have left school before gradu- 
ation and 5 percent were still in 
high school. It must be remembered 
that this was during war years 
when youth were leaving school in 
large numbers. 

Perhaps the greatest interest lies 
in the group that left school because 
it is for this group that the schools 
need to make further adjustments. 
We have already spoken of the 
characteristics of the initial group 
but it may be of interest to mention 
some of the characteristics of the 
group that left school before gradu- 
ation. It was discovered that pupils 
whose fathers were engaged in 
farming or manual or craft jobs 
were more likely to leave school 
than those whose fathers were in 
the professional, managerial, cler- 
ical and sales occupations. 

The economic level of the home 
appears to be an important factor 
in determining whether a boy or a 
girl will finish high school. Thirty- 
seven percent of the group who left 
came from indigent or poor homes 
while only eighteen percent of the 
pupils still in school were reported 
in this economic level. However, 
it must not be presumed that eco- 
nomic level is a primary determin- 
ing factor because it was learned 
that fifty-one percent of the pupils 
who left came from homes with 


moderate economic circumstances. 

It was not surprising that the ma- 
jority of leaving pupils came from 
the group below-average scholastic 
work in the eighth grade. This fact 
would seem to imply that curricu- 
lum changes are needed to keep a 
larger percentage of below-average 
pupils in school. But, the school 
faces another challenge in retaining 
to graduation a larger percentage 
of pupils who do average or above- 
average work. This study indicated 
that of those leaving, 45 percent 
were doing average or above aver- 
age work. As a group, the pupils 
who left school were less endowed 
with the qualifications that make 
for success, as indicated in the ini- 
tial part of the study by their 8th 
grade teachers. On the other hand, 
physical handicap seemed to make 
little difference in a pupil’s chances 
of staying in school. A much more 
weighty factor was the adjustment 
that the pupil had to make to school 
life. Twenty-three percent of those 
who left were reported as being 
poorly adjusted or unhappy in 
school. | 

In approximately one-half of the 
cases of leaving, the schools were 
aware of the pupil’s intention to 
leave, but the schools reported that 
they had offered assistance to only 
8 percent of the leaving pupils. Part 
of this apparent neglect was due to 
the fact that many of the pupils 
terminated their schooling at the 
end of the eighth grade in common 
schools which have no high school 
facilities and lack in addition most 
of the other essentials for encour- 
aging pupils to continue into high 
school. This condition, however, 
does emphasize the lack of guidance 
in the small rural schools. 

Why did so many of these pupils 
in the 8th grade in 1940-41 leave 
school before graduation from high 
school? It should be pointed out 
at the outset that pupils seldom 
leave for one particular reason; but 
in gathering data the respondent 
was requested to indicate the chief 
reason for leaving. Naturally dur- 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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Implications of Armed Services 


Educational Programs For 
School Administration 


And Support 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


Assistant Director, Commission on Implications 
of Armed Services Educational Programs, 
American Council on Education 


Dr. Chambers is an educational 
authority of national reputation. 
His two ‘most recent educational 
publications are OPINIONS ON GAINS 
FROM WARTIME ARMED SERVICES 
TRAINING and THE COLLEGES AND 
THE Courts, 1941-45. 


Call up some broad-scale com- 
parisons between wartime training 
in the Army and Navy on the one 
hand, and on the other the whole 
American educational system, in a 
nation wide view. The task is big. 
Some sixteen million persons had 
some experience 
of wartime serv- 
ices training. 
Roughly twice 
that number are 
enrolled in civilian 
schools from kin- 
dergarten through 
university, in any 
recent or current 
year. 


Comparing Two Large Panoramas 


We shall first have to make sure 
that we are not riveting our atten- 
tion on any one small and relatively 
unrepresentative feature in either 
picture. On both sides we shall have 
to encompass a vast variety. Recall 
that some Army training went on 
in huge military establishments 
where 20,000 or 40,000 or even 
90,000 trainees were concentrated, 
while some went on in small de- 
tachments of only a few score or a 
few hundred men at a civilian col- 
lege or a factory. There was indi- 
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vidual training and crew training 
and unit training. There was basic 
training and technical training and 
flying training and gunnery and 
officer-candidate training. Beyond 
all that there were the manifold in- 
formal voluntary educational activi- 
ties such as correspondence courses, 
library services, _post-hostilities 
schools, and the enterprises first 
known as war orientation and later 
included in the general service of 
information and education. 


The various types of duty train- 
ing all had certain common charac- 
teristics. The courses were rela- 
tively short, there was great pres- 
sure for speed, and the aims were 
immediate and short-range, as con- 
trasted with the objectives of civil- 
ian education. In the voluntary 
educational activities the primary 
aim was also immediate—the main- 
tenance of morale—but the element 
of eventual return to civil life 
also entered, and to that extent 
there was greater likeness to civil- 
ian schooling and adult education 
of a general character. 


Looking at the American educa- 
tional system on a nationwide scale, 
we shall remember the city school 
systems, many of them relatively 
well-financed, well-equipped, and 
well-administered. See the great 
metropolitan high schools, with 
vastly diversified offerings and with 
generally good housing and equip- 
ment; but do not overlook the fact 
that a great many of the some 28,000 
high schools in the nation are tiny 


rural and village schools with only 
a handful of students, extremely 
limited facilities, and meagre and 
rigid curricula offering little choice. 

Bear in mind the enormous dis- 
parities among the states and within 
states. Before the war the average 
public school operated on $1,600 per 
classroom unit per year, but a few 
had $6,000 or more, and some 40,000 
children attended schools having 
less than $100 a year for all operat- 
ing expenses. There is a difference 
of sixty to one, incredible as it may 
be. Roughly speaking, South Car- 
olina or Mississippi has nearly twice 
as many children of school age in 
proportion to total population as 
California or Connecticut, and only 
one-third of the per capita income. 
In West Virginia the number of 
school districts is the same as the 
number of counties, but Illinois has 
10,000. school districts, hundreds 
of which are too small in population 
to provide a basis for any kind of 
modern school. The picture of end- 
less diversity runs into vast detail, 
and an encyclopedia would be re- 
quired to record it. 

Some three million children at- 
tend parochial schools, and about 
half of all students in colleges and 
universities are in non-state insti- 
tutions. We rightly maintain a cer- 
tain freedom of choice and a diver- 
sity of control. But amid all the 
variations certain goa!s appear on 
the national scene clearly. The high 
school has become’ everybody’s 
school, with eight out of ten youth 
of appropriate age enrolled. The 
junior college, to add two valuable 
years as the capstone of secondary 
education, has firm root and a great 
future. Every child in every state 
is entitled to necessary school 
transportation, school health, serv- 
ices, recreation facilities, and gen- 
eral and vocational education ac- 
cording to his ability and his choice, 
so far as the national resources 
make these things fairly attainable. 
In the light of this goal, far too 
much of the picture is blank or in- 
complete. 

With this hastiest of preliminary 
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sketches, let us now look at the 
main characteristics of the admin- 
istration and support of the wartime 
armed services training enterprise, 
and see what features must be re- 
jected and what features may offer 
profitable lessons for education in 
America. 
The Role of Central National 
Authority 

The administration of the armed 
services in time of war is neces- 
sarily and essentially centralized, 
unitary, and monolithic. It could 
not be otherwise, without inviting 
swift disaster. Authority flows 
downward from the Commander- 
in-Chief. There is inevitably much 
devolution to lower commanders all 
down the chain to the lowest, and 
much policy-making is actually the 
product of staff officers; but there is 
never any question that final 
authority and responsibility rest 
at the national center. 

And that authority is much more 
extensive and more nearly complete 
than any authority ever centralized 
at any one point in any educational 
system of any nation wherein de- 
mocracy has a real chance to work. 
It includes unquestioned power to 
send any soldier or sailor anywhere 
his services are deemed necessary 
to the national survival, and to 
order him to any assignment, haz- 
ardous or otherwise. It includes 
a system of life-and-death punish- 
ments under the Articles of War, 
and it includes authority over the 
individual twenty-four hours a day 
and seven days a week. 

It would be a great error not to 
recognize that these vast powers 
were exercised in World War II in 
the American services much more 
humanely and with much more re- 
spect for the dignity of the individ- 
ual than ever before in any great 
military force. In making assign- 
ments to training and to duty, the 
exigencies of war and the needs of 
the services always came first, 
but this by no means excluded 
an unprecedented amount of care- 
ful weighing of the capacities and 
preferences, as well as the weak- 
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nesses and disabilities of each man 
concerned. With all its shortcom- 
ings, and of course they were many, 
the selection, classification, and 
assignment of trainees was on the 
whole more skillful than ever be- 
fore, and to a remarkable extent 
served both the dire demands of na- 
tional necessity and considerations 
of humanity and democracy. 

But nationally centralized 
school system, authoritarian in the 
last analysis, is the extreme anti- 
thesis of American educational tra- 
dition in peacetime, and it would be, 
I presume, anathema to all Ameri- 
cans. Each of the forty-eight states 
is traditionally a law unto itself in 
educational matters, and each state 
delegates much of educational con- 
trol to lecal school districts and to 
nongovernmental institutions and 
associations. The school system is 
built from the ground upward, and 
the American school is to a large 
extent a community institution. 
More than that, it preserves and ex- 
pands from time to time certain 
precious choices and freedoms for 
pupils, parents, and teachers as in- 
dividuals. 

Yet we are reminded that it is an 
excess of lival particularism, and 
an excess of local decentralization 
of both support and control, that 
gives rise to many of the shortcom- 
ings and inequities in American ed- 
ucation tode. when viewed on a na- 
tional scale. These very character- 
istics, surviving from days when 
motor-buses were unknown, hard 
roads were few and rural communi- 
ties were necessarily small, and the 
wealth of states was more largely 
in the form of farms and homes, now 
persist as barriers to educational 
progress long after the economic 
facts of life on farm and in town and 
city have passed into another era. 

Local and State Administration 

We refuse to make the long jump 
from the present picture to one of 
nationally centralized administra- 
tion, and we doubt that it will ever 
be desirable to go all that distance 
Then what can we learn from the 
wartime training experiences in the 


swift achievement of great nation- 
wide goals and purposes? We shall 
not consider sending all children 
and youth into a national system of 
training installations, where mod- 
ern equipment and expert person- 
nel could be concentrated in abund- 
ance, and where national inspection 
could insure a relatively high degree 
of uniformity, as the Army and 
Navy did in time of war. We do 
not want children uprooted from 
homes and regimented in canton- 
ment centers. There is another way 
wide open to afford a basis from 
which every local school system can 
be a good and complete and diversi- 
fied school system, yet retaining 
local contro] and with no divorce- 
ment from communities and homes. 

This is the way of modernizing 
the local unit of school administra- 
tion and support by making the 
school district large enough to en- 
compass several thousand pupils— 
a number sufficient to provide a 
clientele for a central junior col- 
lege, one or more high schools large 
enough to offer diversified curricula 
and abundant equipment, and va- 
rious junior high schools, elemen- 
tary school, and kindergarten units 
located within the district at points 
most convenienily accessible to the 
homes of younger children. In 
many parts of the country such a 
unit might very well approximate 
the size of a county. There are a 
few exceptions, as in New England 
where the county is hardly in any 
sense a community, and in some of 
the sparsely populated parts of the 
West where some counties are 
larger than the state of Rhode 
Island. 


Such a local school unit, embrac- 
ing small city and village as well as 
open-country, would make _ the 
county-seat high school or junior 
college as accessible to the farm boy 
or girl as to the town resident, 
without the necessity of crossing 
district lines and coping with the 
complexities of doubtful admission 
and required tuition fee. It would 
sweep away, with the aid of well- 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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Individual-Trait Ditterences 
In Public Schools With Impli- 


cations for School Organization 


And Curriculum Development 
WALTER W. COOK 


University of Minsesota 


Dr. Cook is the author of articles 
and monographs dealing with tech- 
nical aspects of test construction, 
individual and trait differences, and 
promotion and grouping policies in 
the common schools. 


With minor qualifications public 
education in the United States is 
committed to twelve years of 
schooling for all the children of all 
the people. In the twelfth year as 
well as the first the potential un- 
skilled laborers, truck drivers and 
street sweepers sit beside the em- 
bryo research physicists, journalists 
and surgeons. 
They look at the 
same __ textbooks, 
hear the same 
discussions, pursue 
the same _ educa- 


tional goals and 
are marked on the 
same standards. 


At school age the 
dull and the brilliant look much 
alike, especially to the teacher in 
the elementary school who receives 
40 new pupils each semester and 
the teacher in the high school who 
meets 150 pupils each day. 


Of what value are educational 
measurements in improving the 
effectiveness of such schools? In 
answering this question it must be 
understood that tests are tools the 
value of which depends upon the 
educational insight and ingenuity 
of the user. They are potentially as 
harmful when used improperly as 
they are valuable when used prop- 
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erly. There is no magic in mere 
use. That they have been used 
harmfully as often as_ beneficially 
is a debatable proposition. 

When a new instrument becomes 
available in any field of endeavor 
it is natural that its usefulness be 
estimated in terms of its power to 
facilitate the achievement of the 
then accepted objectives within the 
prevailing forms of organization 
and procedure. The fact that the re- 
sults of the use of the instrument 
constantly point to the need for re- 
vising objectives and changing or- 
ganization and procedure may go 
unheeded for sometime. Witness 
the use of the tank and aeroplane in 
World War I, their influence on 
military organization, strategy and 
tactics, as compared with World 
War II. School men are probably 
slower in adjusting to the use of a 
new instrument than the military. 


Intelligence and general achieve- 
ment tests continue to be used to 
classify pupils into so-called homo- 
geneous or ability groups on the 
assumption that these groups may 
be subjected to uniform instruc- 
tional procedures in the various 
fields of learning. Test scores are 
still used to determine whether a 
pupil will be accelerated, promoted 
or failed, on the assumption that 
grade levels indicate definite stages 
of educational achievement. Test 
norms continue to be the basis for 
so-called standards of achievement 
and for marking pupils, on the as- 
sumption that competition among 
unequals is a powerful incentive to 


learning effort. Measurement is 
still used to determine the extent 
to which pupils have learned fac- 
tual material and memorized pat 
answers to pat questions on the 
assumption that such “knowledge 
is power”. 

If educational measurement is to 
achieve its maximum value in the 
improvement of the educational 
process the results of measurement 
must be considered basic data in a 
reexamination of the prevailing 
school organization, its objectives, 
procedures and basic assumptions. 
Primary data for such a reexamina- 
tion are those having to do with the 
nature and extent of individual and 
trait differences. 

Range of Intelligence by Age and 
Grade Levels 

The most dependable data on the 
range of intelligence by age and 
grade levels is furnished by Terman 
and Merrill,! and McNemar* in 
connection with the 1937 revision 
of the Stanford-Binet Scale. The 
range of mental development with 
which the teachers of typical grade 
groups must cope is 5 years at the 
primary level, 6 years at the inter- 
mediate level and more than 8 years 
at the junior and senior high school 
level. When the mental age range 
by chronological age groups is con- 
sidered we find it not substantially 
greater than for grade groups. Thus 
it is seen that promotion practices, 
which are sufficiently drastic to 
produce a chronological age range 
of 6 years in the typical grade 
group, do not materially decrease 
the wide variation in mental level 
within a grade from that which 
would result if promotion were 
made entirely on the basis of age. 
The typical sixth grade teacher 
must cope with mental ages from 


'Lewis M. Terman and Maud A. 
Merrill: Measuring Intelligence, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1937. 
(pages 12-21). 

“Quinn McNemar: The Revision 
of the Stanford — Binet Scale, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1942. 
(Chapter III). 
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8 to 16 years regardless of promotion 
policies. 
Range of Educational Achievement 
by Age and Grade Levels. 

Studies of the range of education- 
al achievement by age and grade 
levels by Cornell*, Cook! and Lind- 


quist® indicate substantially the 
same ranges as reported above for 
intelligence. If we use reading age 
as an example, Lindquisi reports 
that 16 per cent of sixth: graders 
exceed the eight grade median and 
approximately 15 per cent of eighth 
graders fall below the sixth grade 
median, i.e. the distance between 
the medians of these two grades is 
one standard deviation in either 
direction. Hence the total range of 
either group is six times the differ- 
ence between the sixth and eighth 
grade means. Allowing for the fact 
that distances between grade means 
increase as the lower grades are 
approached, a typical sixth grade 
class contains at least one pupil 
with second or third grade reading 
ability and another with eleventh 
or twelfth grade reading ability. 
This is true of achievement in the 
other basic skills and in content 
areas. After comparing the variabil- 
ity of age and grade groups in educa- 
tional achievement Cornell states 
that, for practical purposes of classi- 
fication, we could deal with an age 


‘Ethel L. Cornell. The Variability 
of Children of Different Ages and 
Its Relation to School Classification 
and Grouping. University of the 
State of New York, Bulletin 1101, 
Educational Research Studies, 1937. 
No. 1. Page 98. 

‘Walter W. Cook, Grouping and 
Promotion the Elementary 
School, series on the Individualiza- 
tion of Instruction, Number Two, 
University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, 1941 (Pages 26-30). 

"EK. F. Lindquist and_ others, 
Manual for Administration and In- 
terpretation of the 1939 Iowa Every- 
Pupil Tests of Basic Skills, Iowa 
City: Bureau of Educational Re- 
search and Service, University of 
Iowa, 1938, page 23. 
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group without any more difficulty 
due to diversity than we find in a 
grade group. 

Variability of Intelligence and 
Achievement in College and High 
School 

The most comprehensive and de- 
tailed study of the intelligence and 
achievement of high school and col- 
lege students is the Pennsylvania 
study by Learned and Wood". With 
reference to intelligence they found 
that the total range of scores at 
both college sophomore and college 
senior levels is almost as great as 
that of high school seniors, and that 
in almost every curriculum group 
in every college there were students 
below the 25th percentile of high 
school seniors. 

On the General Culture Battery 
of achievement tests it was found 
that 10 per cent of college seniors 
were below the median score of 
high school seniors, and that 10 per 
cent of high school seniors were 
above the median score of college 
seniors. 

In one representative college it 
was found that if the graduating 
class had been selected from the en- 
tire student body on the basis of 
achievement test scores, instead of 
from the senior class on the basis 
of time spent and credits earned, 
only 28 per cent of the seniors would 
have graduated. The remainder of 
the graduates would have been 
made up of 21 per cent of the 
juniors, 19 per cent of the sopho- 
mores and 15 per cent of the fresh- 
men. The mean score of the gradu- 
ating class selected on the basis of 
achievement would have been one 
standard deviation above the aver- 
age of the class that actuaily gradu- 
ated, and its mean age would have 
been two years younger. 

Emphasis has been pleced on the 
variability of age and grade groups 
in intelligence and achievement be- 


‘William S. Learned and Ben D. 
Wood, The Student and His Knowl- 
edge, The Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, 


Bulletin No. 29, New York, 1938. 


cause in spite of the overwhelming 
evidence 
thinking, has in the main, ignored 
it. The basic idea persists, that 
school status as determined by 
time spent, exercises performed, 
and courses passed is closely re- 
lated to intellectual skills, under- 
standings and usable information, 
that grade levels signify rather 
definite stages of achievement. As 
corollaries of this idea are the as- 
sumptions that a course of study 
for a grade is the scheduled academ- 
ic requirement to be administered 
uniformly to all pupils in a grade, 
that all pupils in a grade should be 
capable of coping successfully with 
the work outlined for that grade, 
that a pupil should not be promoted 
to a grade until he is able to do the 
work of that grade, that when in- 
dividual differences are provided 
for all pupils are brought up to 
standard, that maintaining a pass- 
ing mark results in homogeneous 
groups, that satisfactory instruction 
for a class can be based on a uni- 
form textbook, and that when rela- 
tive homogenity of a class does not 
prevail it is the result of poor teach- 
ing on lax standards. 

Despite the fact that in the ele- 
mentary school the range of intelli- 
gence and achievement in a grade 
is from five to eight or more years 
each teacher is assumed to be a 
specialist at a given grade level, 
with special knowledge and _ tech- 
niques appropriate to that level. 
Thirty-five to fifty new pupils are 
assigned to her each year. She need 
not know the pupils, their aptitudes, 
abilities, interests and peculiarities. 
She need know only the subject 
matter, the techniques and the con- 
tent of the uniform textbooks. 


At the high school level where 
variability reaches its maximum the 
teacher really becomes a depart- 
mentalized specialist in subject 
matter. Here the teacher with the 
special knowledge, techniques, and 
textbooks faces from 150 to 200 
pupils each day. The struggle is no 
longer to know abilities, aptitudes, 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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Prerequisite Algebra Knowledge 
Possessed by Students of 


College Algebra 


JACOB S. ORLEANS 


Psycho-Educational Advisor, Command and Staff College, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
(On leave as Associate Professor of Education, 
The City College of New York) 


Other publications by Dr. Orleans 
dealing with mathematics in modern 
education are: “‘Measurement in 
Education,” 1937, “Commercial A- 
rithmetic Knowledge of Students in 
a Collective School of Business,” 
1941, and “An Analysis of the Arith- 
metic Knowledge of High School 
Pupils,” 1943. 


At the outset of the war the City 
College of New York instituted the 
practice of requiring that all stu- 
dents in the college take a course 
in college algebra, unless they had 
already had the equivalent of it. 
Although the requirement was 
aimed at the male students, in view 
of the demand for knowledge of 
mathematics by the armed forces, 
as a matter of administrative con- 
venience it was applied to the girls 
as well. It was soon apparent that 
some of the students lacked the 
background needed for adequate 
learning of the course. In order to 
make more certain that students 
were adequately prepared, the first 
four weeks of the fifteen-week se- 
mester was devoted to a review of 
elementary and intermediate alge- 
bra. 

At the end of this four-week 
period during the spring semester 
of 1944, a test covering 20 simple 
aspects of elementary algebra was 
administered to the 713 students 
enrolled in the course at that time. 
An analysis of the data on this test 
reveals a number of interesting 
things and provides rather cogent, 
if only partial, answers to several 


important questions. Just how 
58 


much do students get out of the 
study of algebra? What real learn- 
ing has taken place? What has the 
learning consisted of? What are the 
implications for the educational 
program at the high school level, 
insofar as mathematics con- 
cerned? 


Before presenting the evidence 
and discussing the answers to these 
questions a few comments are in 
place concerning the content of the 
test and the quality of the students 
for whom the data were obtained. 
The test, as already stated, con- 
sisted of 20 simple tasks for which 
20 minutes were allowed. Very few 
students needed to use all the time, 
and hardly any failed to finish the 
test. The following are illustrations 
of the tasks, including some of the 
easiest and the most difficult as well 
as of those of average difficulty: 


factoring a trinomial: x*—5x—14 

multiplying two binomials: 
(a—'bj) (c+dj) 

squaring a binomial consisting of 
two radicals: ( / x-2 — x +)? 

finding a value by rationalizing 

one denominator: 
If / 3—1.732, find the value of 
6 


/3 

evaluating a function of x for a 
given value of x: evaluate 
3x*—x—7 for x—12 

writing as two terms a fraction 
with binominal numerator: 
write as the sum of two terms 
3x°*+-2n 


simplifying the product of two 
nonomials with exponents: 
(2x") (3.)4 

These tasks represent the range 
of content and difficulty of the 20 
tasks in the test. Now what of the 
students? Admission to the City 
College of New York is limited to 
students who enter with a high 
school average of at least 82‘: , ex- 
cept for a few whose high school 
average is at least 75‘. and who 
pass a special entrance examina- 
tion.* The freshman class at the 
college represents not more than 
the top fourth of the graduates of 
the New York City high schools. 
In the Thurstone Psychological Ex- 
amination, the average score of the 
freshman class of the College is 
generally higher than the 75 per- 
centile of the norms. Of the 713 stu- 
dents taking college algebra in the 
spring of 1944, all but 28 had had 
at least three years of mathematics 
prior to their enrollment in the col- 
lege algebra course, and well over 
half had had at least three and a 
half years of mathematics. Every 
one of them had had both elemen- 
tary and intermediate algebra, and 
71 were repeating the course in col- 
lege algebra. 

In other words the mathematics 
achievement of this group should 
be superior both in comparison with 
that of high school students in gen- 
eral, and also in comparison with 
that of other college algebra groups. 
As one interprets the best results 
for the group described one might 
ask, if one dared, “What would the 
results be for the entire population 
of high school students who have 
completed the study of intermedi- 
ate algebra?” 

Some of the 713 students had not 
had any work in algebra for a year 
or more. But in view of the total 
amount of mathematics the entire 
group had had, the general level 
of ability of the group, and the fact 


* As a result of post-war condi- 
tions, the entrance standards have 
been raised to an even higher level. 
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that they had experienced four 
weeks of review of elementary and 
intermediate algebra, the effects of 
forgetting should be seriously dis- 
counted. Counting the time spent 
in class and in homework, the 
amount spent in studying algebra 
prior to the college algebra course 
may well have averaged close to 
500 hours per student. Everything 
considered, and particularly the 
elementary nature of the tasks in 
the test, would it be too much to 
expect that the median achieve- 
ment of this group should be repre- 
sented by virtually a perfect score? 

Anyone who is acquainted with 
findings in studies of this sort 
would, despite all the conditions 
described, expect relatively meagre 
results. If a “passing mark” of 70 
percent had been set on the test, 
surely a low standard under the 
circumstances, three-fifths of the 
students would have failed. The 
median score was barely 60 percent 
of the total possible score. One 
sixth of the students were unable to 
multiply correctly two binominals 
or to simplify the expression 
(—3x-)*. Half were unable to write 
as two terms a fraction with a bi- 
nominal numerator, or to write the 
reciprocal of the expression 4—5, 


x 
or to simplify (2x") (32)', or to 
2x 
evaluate the expression 3x°—x-+& 
FOR X—14, or to evaluate the ex- 
pression for c—3, and 


1—c 
d—!,. Only one fifth of the stu- 
dents were able to write correctly 
the square of the binominal] 


X-2-—/x. 


Such evidence is merely an ad- 
dition to other evidence already 
available that discloses a pitifully 
meagre residuum of learning even 
in the case of superior students. 
More important that the condition 
itself are the reasons for it. Why is 
it that superior students learn so 
little algebra and know so little 
after having spent so many hours 
in the study of the subject, as well 
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as several hundred more hours in 
studying other branches of mathe- 
matics, besides using algebra in 
other subjects like geometry, trig- 
onometry, physics, and chemistry? 
The reasons for this case of edu- 
cational bankruptcy can be gleaned 
at least by implication, from a study 
of the nature of the errors made by 
the students—the kind of errors, 
how and why they made them. One 
might agree that the errors were 
caused by carelessness. If that were 
the case, one can only conclude that 
the students learned carelessness 
rather than algebra. 

In order to get at the root of the 
situation, the papers of 287 students 
were chosen, and a tabulation of 
the wrong answers made for each 
of the 20 tasks in the test for these 
287 papers. The papers were then 
inspected to determine how at least 
the frequently occurring wrong 
answers were reached by the stu- 
dents. 

The analysis produces the follow- 
ing implications: The initial learn- 
ing of the students was largely a 
meaningless, purposeless, rote activ- 
ity. The students learned various 
series of steps which, once exces- 
sive practice has ceased, they apply 
indiscriminately, without rhyme or 
reason. “The nature of the errors 
they make indicates a lack of com- 
prehension of the tasks or of the 
meanings of the elements that com- 
prise them, or of the processes to be 
performed. These students ‘passed’ 
their previous mathematics courses, 
and their marks, by and large, were 
rather high. Otherwise they would 
not have been admitted to the col- 
lege. The month’s review should 
have recalled all the meaning and 
skill they have forgotten. But 
meaning cannot be recalled if it 
wasn't there in the first place. And 
skill cannot be revived if it is not 
related to meaning, except with ex- 
cessive and continuous repitition.” 

The student learns various con- 
cepts, procedures, and rules from 
his algebra textbook. But the stu- 
dent also creates his own algebraic 
concepts, procedures, and _ rules. 


The analysis of student errors 
makes this phenomenon only too 
clear. The following are some of 
the items that may be character- 
ized as “a student’s algebra”—by 
which is meant the rules that stu- 
dents make up themselves in per- 
forming algebraic tasks, and that 
illustrates the fact that the tasks 
they perform and the procedures 
they employ are entirely devoid oi 
significance. 


(1) Since fractions are things to 
be avoided, and a fraction 
exists only when there is a 
denominator, don’t write the 
denominator. The justifica- 
tion for this practice arises 
from the fact that when there 
are fractions in an equation 
you can make them disappear 
by multiplying both sides of 
the equation by the denomi- 
nators of the fractions. That 
this reasoning is not far 
fetched is shown by such 
answers as d=6 to a task in- 
volving fractions but no equa- 
tion. (e.g. Add d—10+1) 

4 

(2) If any number appears in 
both numerator and denomi- 
nator of a fraction cross them 
out. You are justified in do- 
ing so by a process named 
cancellation. Thus in an ex- 
pression like 3a+b* the 

cancellation process would 
mean crossing out the 3’s. 
An interesting result of this 
technique is the case of the 
“hanging exponent”. In the 
expression 2a—b_ students 

have been known to cancel 
the b’s although this leaves 
the exponent 3 in the denom- 
inator without a base. 


(3) When you have to square a 
binominal you square the 
two terms, for example 
(2c+3d)* means + 
9d*. The one exception to this 
rule is that (a+b)*—a*+ 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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Adolescent’s Interpretations 
of Emotionally Toned 


Situations 


ALMA LONG 


Division of Education and Applied Psycholog,,, 
Purdue University 


The data herein presented are 
part of an account of a study in 
progress. The study was initiated 
to gain a reasonably clear under- 
standing of how behavior emanat- 
ing from complex but nevertheless 
common experiences of every-day 
living appears to and may be in- 
terpreted by adolescents. Within 
these common experiences person- 
alities are formed, attitudes crys- 
tallized and major 
structures of our 
social heritage 
modified. The pres- 
ent era, with its 
turmoil, striking 
opportunity for 
m and need of su- 
perior leadership, 
offers a unique 
challenge to those whose respon- 
sibility for education of the young 
includes thought for the role of 
personal relationships. How does a 
vhild’s social environment appear to 
him, and how extensive are his 
tools for modifying, controlling or 
understanding those subtle forces 
and numerous’ experiences that 
could leave a welter of feeling 
where only a monetary dissatisfac- 
tion would really be justifified? 

What may we know of a child’s 
experience and the pattern of feel- 
ing responses that such experiences 
have left deeply etched on his per- 
sonality, and by what approach may 
we gain some inkling of the extent 
and direction of those unhappy 
moments which started off or re- 
enforced some undesirable attitude 
response? What is the role of “in- 
tellect” in a “feeling” episode? 
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What forces transform a difficult 
situation into a wholesome chal- 
lenge to practice better and happier 
relationships with those who are our 
social environment? What is the 
major content of youths’ views up- 
on ordinary day-by-day contacts 
with personalities inherent in their 
family form or in those individuals 
whom he is privileged to choose for 
companionship? When and how do 
they learn the fine art of give-and- 
take without too many reservations 
or oft-repeated acrimony? How may 
we measure and what tools may be 
devised for helping adults and the 
youths themselves toward proper 
concern about our foibles, useless 
and costly social habits, or those 
deeper lying symptoms of person- 
ality disintegration? The projective 
technique was chosen for the study 
because of its unique adaptability 
to expressions of feeling quality. 
One able critic of education meas- 
urement has indicated that the 
framework of personality, and the 
way in which the personality meets 
situations, manifest themselves in 
ideational content and reflections. 
This content may be revealed in 
part by the subject’s reflections 
about his own experiences and his 
own place in his immediate world.! 
If this is true, it is further probable 
that the ordinary experiences of 
everyday living provide endless op- 
portunities for the accumulation of 
memory traces that may be re-in- 
stated and re-enforced in a pattern 


‘Rapaport, David, Diagnostic Test- 
ing, Vol. II, Ch. IV. 1945-6. The 
Yearbook Publishers, Chicago, III. 


of emotionalized reactions, any of 
them with strength and clarity 
enough to be expressed in current 
behavior. Stimuli that are vague 
enough to avoid a sterotyped re- 
sponse may serve to touch off latent 
feelings, when repeated often, of in 
several ways, give well defined clues 
to factors of personality structures 
or to the types of experience that 
have left indelible marks, pleasant 
or otherwise, on the tenuous web 
of feeling. Because the projective 
technique enables the subject to at- 
tach undesirable personality traits 
to the hypothetical person of whom 
he may be talking, without incrim- 
inating himself, or to attach to him- 
self virtues he may credit to others, 
it offers subtle clues to what may 
have been going on in the subject’s 
mind, what he may have desired 
ior himself, what may have caused 
him worry or disappointment. No 
one or two comments reveal the 
real person. However, repeated mo- 
tifs or characteristic blendings or 
nuances of emotional tone seem to 
“stack up“ into a reasonably sure 
indicator of important aspects of the 
underlying personality. Infinite care 


and reserved judgment are required, 


lest some remark that, for instance, 
might seem trivial, romantic, mor- 
bid, gay, facetious were to stem 
from quite opposite feeling tone. 
As must be true in dealing with any 
highly complex organism, many 
seemingly good evidences must be 
weighed and re-weighed in terms 
of all we may know about it before 
passing judgment. 


There have been many evidences 
of the ability of youths to assume 
grave responsibility and to adjust 
themselves to difficult environment- 
al conditions. We also meet others 
who, put to a test, fail to develop 
these desirable personality traits. 
Studies have been given unmistak- 
able evidence that many youths 
recognize the need for training in 
the art of living comfortably with 
those who are and preforce must be 
their lifelong associates. They have 
also recognized their need for prac- 
tice in assuming and carrying re- 
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sponsibility. When the home and 
community fail to provide the op- 
portunities needed for suitable 
training, a new responsibility de- 
volves upon the school. This study 
is directed toward finding ways to 
provide the kind of information re- 
quired to help teachers and coun- 
sellors guide youths toward a bet- 
ter understanding of themselves, of 
the underlying psychological needs 
of others and the cultivation of 
wholesome attitudes toward people. 
Somehow, in the zeal for progress, 
we have lost many of those price- 
less opportunities for the young to 
learn the finer values of life as they 
shared work, play, spiritual re- 
freshment alongside the patriarch, 
great mother or philosopher of the 
small community. Much that has 
replaced the old pattern is fine and 
good. However, the ever-lasting 
ratio of broken homes and disori- 
ented families calls attention to the 
crying need for clearer insight into 
the emotional needs of individuals 
and a greatly enriched understand- 
ing of the ordinary person who is 
trying to find his way through a 
maze of new and perplexing ex- 
periences. To assure a more general 
preparation of the individual for 
solving his own emotional problems, 
we must help teachers toward a 
deep understanding of ordinary so- 
cial complexities of individual dif- 
ferences in reaction and to quickly 
recognize the presence of psycho- 
logical problems for which expert 
help would be needed. Further, we 
must be able to lead more children 
to see and evaluate their own mo- 
tives, to consider their own wants 
and satisfactions in relation to those 
of the people who form their social 
environment and to others outside 
that close bond. 


A study that was preliminary to 
the one now being reported explored 
some of the abilities of children to 
visualize some difficulties which 
other children were having, and to 
recognize good ways to help the 


children described. Surprising dis- 


cernment was found among many 
classes of adolescents who contri- 
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buted to that study. The 
recommendations of wholesome pro- 


many 


cedures to be adopted offer proof 
at their interest in human behavior 
and of their readiness to go much 
farther in the consideration of emo- 
tional behavior and its suitable con- 
trol than adolescent splurges of im- 
mature behavior might lead us to 
believe. At the same time, there 
was a very definite tapering-off of 
ability to cope with, or for that mat- 
ter, to be interested in elaborate 
psychological concepts if they were 
abstruse or highly involved. With- 
in the limits of recognized social 
needs of youth, and the beginnings 
of deeper insight associated with 
marriage and family responsibili- 
ties, a rich field for learning is open 
for culture. 
Materials of the Study 

An initial set of 40 situations was 
formulated from teachers’ reports 
of problems which had _ been 
brought to them for counsel by high 
school pupils during one specific 
year. These were also problems 
with which the teachers felt them- 
selves inadequate to deal to be help- 
ful to the pupils. The problems were 
studied to find ways to help both 
teachers and pupils to help them- 
selves, For this, some knowledge of 
adolescent views on ordinary life 
experiences, the extent of latent 
understanding of psychological con- 
cepts and some measure of inherent 
attitudes about emotional aspects 
of ordinary happenings was deemed 
necessary. 


Reactions to 12-15 illustrations of 
ordinary situations and also exten- 
sive information about the child 
(intelligence, personality, family 
background, etc.) were secured in 
completed form from approximately 
600 children in grades seven to 
twelve in four representative high 
schools of the state. There were a 
few more boys than girls in the 
class groups. Not all grade groups 
were of equal size. However, each 
segregated age or sex group pro- 
vides a sufficient number to reveal 
wide differences in reaction to the 
situations presentated. The initial 


subjected to 


forty pictures were rotated among 
all grade levels to secure a maxi- 
mum number of age and environ- 
mental factors to consider in the 
evaluation of the materials assem- 
bled. 

Obviously, not only the situations 
selected for presentation, but also 
inherent qualities in the pictures 
themselves would stimulate varying 
types of response. To assure every 
child “success” in the job of analyz- 
ing the situations, a number of ob- 
vious and simple activities were in- 
cluded. All those which resulted in 
great similarity in response were 
removed from the assortment to be 
detailed analysis. 
Twenty-nine pictures survived this 
preliminary culling. Among them 
several more appear to be useful 
for one purpose or another, but not 
particularly valuable stimule for 
responses that receive uniform 
scores or ratings from the judges. 
These uncertain responses offer 
many suggestions about ideas or 
manner of expression that require 
most thoughtful consideration _ if 
they are to be used in either writ- 
ten or spoken language for estimates 
of personality. 

Some 1500 individual statements 
about the pictured situations have 
been classified and ranked by high- 
ly trained judges, as one means of 
determining the extent of ability 
of adolescents to comprehend many 
psychological concepts involved in 
the social situations presented and 
also to find some measure of the ex- 
tent of maladjustment probably ex- 
isting in children whose interpre- 
tations are predominantly unhappy, 
critical, rebellious and the like. 
Some Findings 

Within the distributions of scores 
on personality test items and gen- 
eral classification of responses to 
pictures there are some significant 
differences between the sexes and 
also between age groups. In the 
main, the histories of these groups 
as they are found in this study, ap- 
pear to be far more similar than 
unlike. In other words, many 
basic, underlying social character- 
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istics that affect each and all, re- 
gardless of small differences in age, 
in sex, residence, intellect, appear 
to recur over and over in groups of 
responses. Attitudes seem to spread 
throughout the groups with great 
regularity, although there are some 
striking examples of insight and 
maturity among the young members 
of the group (Grades 7-8) and cor- 
responding immaturity among some 
members of the eldest (Grades 11- 
12). Final evaluation of the opin- 
ions of the selected judges may re- 
sult in some discriminating char- 
acteristics of mature and of malad- 
justed components of personality 
expressed in child interpretations 
of ordinary life situations. Striking 
similarities in frequencies that oc- 
curred in two carefully matched 
groups are more obvious than the 
dicerences. The low frequencies of 
some types of responses in these 
matched pairs are similar to low 
frequencies in the general distribu- 
tions among the large group from 
which they came. In other words, 
the school populations represented 
in the study contain some members 
who have a generous sprinkling of 
“to be expected” traits, both good 
and not entirely desirable. 

What values may be attached to 
statements made by the pupils? 
What content or quality in response 
manifests itself to suggest insight 
and maturity on the part of the 
writer? What may suggest emo- 
tional disturbance or the resurgence 
of unhappy experiences? Unselect- 
ed comments about an illustration 
showing a mother and daughter 
by girls in one class include: Sick- 
ness and sorrow, in which comfort is 
being given; Mother advising girl, 
but giving her a chance to “Do as 
she thinks best;” Bad report card; 
Mother trying to make daughter 
understand problems confronting 
girls; Girl being expelled from 
school; Girl feeling sorry but also 
justified in her behavior; Girl feel- 
ing very regretful; Girl knowing 
the better way to do but all the time 
wanting to do the other way; 
Mother scolding, girl not caring. 
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Also, within that class group was 
one who commented thus, “The 
girl has just written her boy friend 
and her mother read it. The girl 
wishes her mother would quit 
preaching. The mother says to never 
write that again.” This particular 
comment happened to fall among 
those submitted to the judges, who 
independently scored it high among 
responses to that picture as sug- 
gesting maladjustment or unhappy 
experiences. Two superior re- 
sponses, suggesting insight and 
good adjustment may be used for 
comparison. In one, the girl seems 
to have received bad news and the 
mother is trying to make the girl 
understand that one must face bad 
news just as one faces good things. 
The other refers to a request for 
help in writing a letter, cheerful 
acceptance of the suggestions made. 
This latter is the response of a 13 
year old girl who came from a dis- 
advantaged home, who received 
high scores on the personality tests. 
The girl first mentioned in this 
paragraph came from a_ superior 
home, but was also found to 
have expressed a disproportionate 
amount of anxiety in the personality 
test. The second mentioned above 
(The bad news) came from a four- 
teen year old girl of high intellect- 
ual ability, but who came from a 
very poor home. Various combina- 
tions of quality of home environ- 
ment, intellect and of personality 
traits often result in expression of 
ideas and feelings that have been 
recognized by the judges who, ex- 
cept for age, grade and sex, had no 
information about the child who 
made the comment. (Boy responses 
to this picture often feature con- 
sulting about a problem, mother 
giving a girl needed advice, and on 
the maladjusted side, include a 
“bawling out” and complete rejec- 
tion of a parent by a child.) 

Qualities in parent-child rela- 
tionships are often expressed in re- 
sponse to a picture of a man and boy 
at a workship bench. A boy of 
seventeen, coming from a poor home 
and having a poor personality test 


score commented thus: I think it’s 
a good idea for fathers to be inter- 
ested in their son’s hobbies. The 
man is saying “This will help you in 
later life. Do it carefully,’ and the 
boy, “Thanks, Dad, I’m glad you’re 
interested.’ Considered alone, this 
comment received a high score for 
insight and understanding or good 
adjustment. One may well ponder 
on what the boy might have en. 


dured and also how very great are | 


his potential abilities for good so- 
cial adjustment. 

Another boy of the same age, also 
from a poor home, but having a good 
personality score commented: “The 
boy is building a model airplane 
and the man is telling him he is 
doing a swell job.” If I were in the 
boy’s place, I'd thank him and ask 
him what to do if I were puzzled 
over it.” The high score for malad- 
justment was given to the comment 
of a 14 year old boy, saying “Son, 
you must get your lessons. The boy 
is saying he hates school.” This 
boy’s scores are all at average. A 
seventeen year old girl commented. 
“The man is annoying him by 
watching every move and saying 
“Why don’t you do it this way?” If 
I were the boy, I would tell him not 
to watch me because it makes me | 
so nervous I can’t do anything.” 
This, from a girl with poor scores | 
on everything but intelligence. A 
juvenile response was judged to be, 
‘He is telling the boy how to do it. | 
The boy says, ‘Leave me alone, | 
want to do it by myself’.” 


Important facets of social rela- 
tionships are touched upon in re- 
sponse to a picture of a woman and 
a girl standing within a room and a 
boy outside the open door on 
the porch. Very high scores on 
insight, understanding, adjustment | 
were given the following com-| 
ment: “The boy is taking a 
girl out for the first time. The wo-— 
man is telling the girl to not stay 
out too late and to be good to the 
boy. The boy would be thinking 
about the way to show the girl the 
best time possible.” This boy’ 
scores were all at average. Another | 
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boy’s comment: “A boy friend is 
coming to see the girl. The boy 
wonders what the girl and her 
mother think of him. He wants the 
girl and her mother both to like 
him.” This boy has low intelligence 
and a very high personality rank- 
ing. At age seventeen, he has 
learned some valuable rules for suc- 
cessful living. 

On the contrary side, equally 
high scores representing maladjust- 
ment were given the following com- 
ments from two other boys: “Some- 
thing went wrong in the family, a 
boy and girl trouble. The boy is 
wishing he was a grown man so he 
could get away from home if it is 
that. Feeling sorrow for the wrong 
he did.” And, “The boy has dis- 
graced himself and is going in to 
face his family. The woman thinks, 
why doesn’t he face it. The boy 
says, “I can’t go in and meet them 
face to face.” The first of these 
two comes from a poor home, has 
a good personality score. The latter 
is the comment of a highly intelli- 
gent boy who has a reasonably good 
personality score, and who comes 
from an “Average” home. Both 
these comments, taken individually 
and separately, probably give an 
exaggerated measure of the individ- 
uals. They are of the type which one 
learns to discount, when seen in 
more complete record, as part of the 
rightful “romancing” or playful 
banter of youth. Alert to it, one re- 
serves judgment until many other 
expressions have been studied. 
Therefore, the need to secure many 
different kinds of record before an 
estimate of so complex an entity 
as “personality.” 

Summary 

Experience has shown that values 
which are very different from, and 
possibly more important than those 
defined by intelligence, skills and 
other “doing” activities, may be de- 
rived from indications of subtle, 
underlying attitudes, motived, 
drives, pattern of interpretation of 
one’s environment. To the extent 
that the feeling content hinders or 
facilitate the full use of one’s other 
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abilities, it remains among the most 
important of our concerns for liv- 
ing. It has been found that persons 
can be trained to detect the accum- 
ulation of attitudes toward or 
against a given object by means far 
less obvious than the direct ques- 
tion. One of these is by way of a 
large number of comments about 
pivotal experiences applied to a 
hypothetical personage. The study 
now in progress, and from which a 
few partial findings have been ex- 
tracted for this report, begins to 
show some substantial degrees of 
relationship between accumulated 
responses and personal factors. 

Preliminary tests of the method 
of data analysis have indicated a 
high degree of similarity between 
the over-all neurotic score index of 
the large group and the proportion 
of picture responses scored as sug- 
gesting neurotic tendencies. Simi- 
larly, high relationships seem to 
occur between scores assigned to 
the child’s interpretation scores and 
quality of home and with intelli- 
gence follow in descending order. 

There is ample evidence of the 
interest and ability of adolescents 
to work in the fields of social rela- 
tionship and _ not-too-complex or 
didactic psychology with verve and 
genuine interest. Such study is a 
means of helping them understand 
and solve some of the social-rela- 
tionship problems they feel. The 
field is unlimited in scope. The main 
task at hand is to find accurate 
measures of the psychological tools 
youths need, want and may be able 
to use. The equally important one 
is to find the best methods for ex- 
tending suitable general learning 
experiences to all and specific and 
individual help to those whose 
problems have gone deep. Well di- 
rected effort in this “pays off” well 
and brings renewed challenge to 
proceed further. 
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(Continued from Page 51) 
brought in for a continuing period 
of several months to take full charge 
of a specified project. The purpose 


is to find the ablest person or per- 
sons in the field for the stimulation 
and help he wiil give both to the 
specific research and to the Depart- 
ment’s staff as a whole. 

c. Specialists in particular fields, 
employed as research associates or 
research assistants to work on spe- 
cific projects in their respective 
fields for periods of time varying 
from one or two months to two or 
three years. 

d. Research assistants, part time. 
These are usually graduate students 
selected because of special interest 
and ability to assist university staff 
members engaged as consultants by 
the Department for a particular pro- 
gram of research. 

e. Temporary clerks and stenog- 
raphers for the periods of peak load. 

The regular staff and the continu- 
ing annually appointed staff give 
continuity to the research program. 
They keep contacts with the admin- 
istrative staff and with the field. 
They plan for the future. They are 
the nucleus around which the tem- 
porary staff is built. 

The temporary staff provides the 
special knowledge needed for each 
particular project. When the project 
is finished, that particular tempor- 
ary staff is released and new special- 
ists are engaged for the next project. 
Through contact with the temporary 
staff, the regular and continuing 
staff is continuously stimulated by 
new association with the ablest peo- 
ple available in their respective 
fields. 

6. How can the research staff 
avoid being submerged in the pres- 
sures that crowd on every admin- 
istrative agency? 

The history of research bureaus 
especially in city school systems is 
that, sooner or later, they are so 
loaded with routine problems re- 
quiring immediate action that long- 
range research disappears. 

The first requisite is that the staff 
assigned to research—for the period 
of the assignment, at least—shall be 
entirely freed from administrative 
and supervisory duties, i.e., they 
shall give their full time to research 
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and be judged by the results. 

Since a considerable volume of 
the total demand on the research 
staff is of a routine nature, we have 
sought to protect research proper 
by creating the two units under the 
Assistant Commissioner for Re- 
search, namely, the Research Divi- 
sion, and the Bureau of Statistical 
Services. The Bureau handles re- 
quests for statistical information 
which come to the Department. It 
reviews and advises on the prepara- 
tion of questionnaires sent out by 
the Department other than from the 
Research Division itself. It counsels 
and supervises workers from other 
Departmental units, and from the 
schools and colleges that wish to 
take data from the statistics report- 
ed or banked by the Department. 
It works with research committees 
of educational associations and serv- 
ices the Research Division on proj- 
ects requiring the use of tabulating 
equipment. 

When a special appropriation is 
made for a specific purpose, usually 
a special staff is organized for the 
particular job and works under the 
immediate supervision of the As- 
sistant Commissioner. Illustrations 
are the “Institute Curriculum Re- 
search” project previously referred 
to and a study of the Intermediate 
District set up under the auspices 
of the Council on Rural Education. 
In all such cases, staff can be shift- 
ed from one project to another, and 
back and forth between the tem- 
porary units, the Bureau and the 
Division. 

7. How should research be re- 
lated to the remainder of the educa- 
tional organization? 


We have pointed out that the re- 
search staff, through the Assistant 
Commissioner, is responsible direct- 
ly to the Commissioner and that a 
project is included in the research 
program only on the direction or 
with the approval of the Commis- 
sioner. 

When a proposed research affects 
a major division of the Depart- 
ment’s work or involves problems 
which later may require Regent’s 
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action, the Commissioner keeps the 
Regents informed and, in some in- 
stances, obtains their approval be- 
fore authorizing the research. 

As a member of the Commis- 
sioner’s Cabinet, the Assistant Com- 
missioner for Research is informed 
of the problems confronting the Ad- 
ministration and, in turn, keeps the 
research staff informed through its 
executive committee. Conversely, 
this organization provides a channel 
for the flow of ideas from the staff 
through to the top ranks of admin- 
istration. 

The other phase of intra-depart- 
mental relations is the flow of ideas 
horizontally at all levels between 
the research staff and the adminis- 
trative-supervisory staff. 

Research has no place to operate 
except within a field for which some 
other agency has full administrative 
responsibility. This requires that 
research be useful to the responsi- 
ble administrative agency without 
in any way or degree surrendering 
its own intellectual integrity. 

We have enjoyed good relations 
with the various educational associ- 
ations. In some cases we have 
worked closely with their commit- 
tees on projects which they have 
initiated. In others, the associa- 
tions have appointed and financed 
advisory committees to work with 
us. More frequently, the Depart- 
ment has named and financed its 
own committee, representative of 
various educational interests, to 
assist in specified studies. 

What are the next steps? 

Our tentative program for the 
next fiscal year calls for certain de- 
partures from the course developed 
thus far: 


a. We propose to extend the work 
of the Bureau of Statistical 
Services to include certain re- 
curring evaluative studies to 
be repeated at two, three, five 
or ten year intervals. 

Illustrations are: (1) teach- 
ers’ wages related to type of 
district, geographic area and 
cost of living, (2) the holding 
power of high schools, to find 


why more pupils remain for 


graduation in some _ schools 
than in others, (3) registration 
by. subjects in high schools, 
with reference to trends and 
casual factors. 

The annual statistical reports of 
schools and colleges provide a rich 
body of raw material for research, 
for the continuing appraisal of edu- 
cation. 

b. We hope to achieve a more 
effective coordination of edu- 
cational research throughout 
the State. 

Through the universities, col- 
leges, public schools and educa- 
tional associations, the State’s pres- 
ent resources for educational re- 
search are substantial. Some of the 
proposals under consideration are 
an annual conference of representa- 
tives of institutions engaged in edu- 
cational research, annual or semi- 
annual publications of research in 
progress and a quarterly bulletin of 
educational research. 

c. A third proposal is to obtain a 
closer coordination of educa- 
tional research in the social 
sciences. 

The studies of problems confront- 
ing boards of education and of 
means of preventing juvenile delin- 
quency led unmistakably to the 
need for achieving in the realm of 
research a closer coordination of 
education and the social sciences— 
both at the local and at the state 
level. We hope to be useful in 
bringing the two lines of research 
into co-operative endeavor. The 
improvement of the school is de- 
pendent on the improvement of the 
community. 

d. A fourth venture involves the 
coordination of research and 
promotion in developing an ex- 
planatory-experimental pro- 
gram. 

During the past year, the Educa- 
tion Department has had a lump 
sum appropriation of $100,000 for 
an explanatory program in adult 
education. For the ensuing year, 
it is proposed to re-allocate a por- 
tion of the appropriation to research 
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for the purpose of determining 
needs and of evaluating programs 
that are already in existence. This 
involves setting up an operating 
staff anda research staff. They 
will work in close co-operation— 
one on promotion, the other on eval- 
uation. 
CONCLUSION 

We have tried to make research a 
useful, respected, essential function 
of a great administrative depart- 
ment. We hope to make it a stimu- 
lating, coordinating force in improv- 
ing the State’s educational system. 


SOPER 
(Continued from Page 53) 

ing a war period, the number of 
youth leaving school to join the 
Armed Forces would be high; 27 
percent left for this reason. It is 
probable that some of these would 
have left anyway. The second high- 
est reason for leaving—26 percent— 
was the desire to work. The high 
wages of industry were irresistible 
to a large group of high school 
pupils. Almost one-quarter of those 
who left lacked interest or incentive 
to stay in school. Another important 
reason for leaving was the inability 
to do school work. The study 
showed that thirty percent of the 
eighth grade pupils studied dropped 
out at the end of the eighth grade 
for this particular reason. As the 
progress of the group continued, 
this percentage decreased consider- 
ably and by the time the 11th grade 
was reached only three percent of 
the leaving pupils were unable to 
do the school work expected of 
them. 


The question may properly be 
asked, what did these youths do who 
left school before graduation? As 
already pointed out the final check- 
up disclosed that 51 percent of the 
boys went into Military Service. Of 
the remainder 43 percent were em- 
ployed for wages and 6 percent 
were at home, presumably working. 
It is probably that most of this 
group was composed of farm boys 
assisting with the operation of their 
parent’s farms. Of the girls 63 per- 
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cent were reported employed; 34 
percent were at home or married 
but not gainfully employed. Three 
percent of the girls were reported as 
strictly unemployed. It is not sur- 
prising but discouraging that so few 
of these pupils continued their for- 
mal education. Although one-fifth 
of the group terminated their edu- 
cation at the end of the 8th grade 
and an additional two-fifths after 
one or two years of high school only 
three percent were reported to have 
pursued any kind of additional 
study after leaving school. 

Of those gainfully employed by 
far the largest percentage were en- 
gaged in manual or craft jobs. Other 
occupational groups drawing a large 
proportion were agriculture and the 
service occupations. It was inter- 
esting to note that there was a dif- 
ferential in wages received between 
those with only eighth grade school- 
ing and those with one or more 
years of high school education. It 
was evident that youth who had not 
received education beyond the 
eighth grade were at a disadvantage 
in comparison with their fellow em- 
ployees who had the advantage of 
some high school education. 


Thus far we have spoken chiefly 
of the background of the study and 
the characteristics of the pupils in- 
volved, with particular empahsis 
upon the ones who dropped out be- 
fore graduation. The title of the 
study leaves the impression that its 
purpose was to determine what ad- 
justments could be made in rural 
schools to correct some of the un- 
satisfactory conditions known to 
exist. It is gratifying to report 
that many adjustments were al- 
ready underway when the study 
was initiated and were continued 
during the progress of the study, 
while in other instances new ad- 
justments were attempted. It was 
noted above that many of the unsat- 
isfactory conditions were found in 
common school districts possessing 
no high school facilities. At the 
time the study was initiated there 
were in New York State 5,473 such 
districts and during the same year 


267 central rural schools under the 
supervision of district superintend- 
ents. As of June 30, 1946, the num- 
ber of common schools numbered 
4,215, a reduction of 1,258 districts. 
This was accomplished largely 
through the organization of approx- 
imately 50 additional central rural 
schools. Naturally this large re- 
duction in the number of small 
school districts has had its effect 
upon the educational opportunities 
provided for rural youth. The re- 
duction is continuing at the rate of 
approximately 300 small districts 
per year. 

In order to determine the nature 
and extent of adjustments to the 
needs of youth made by rural high 
schools during this study a check 
list was prepared in which were 
listed possible adjustments under 
six different categories as follows: 

(1) Adjustments for individual 

abilities. 

(2) Individual deficiencies. 

(3) Home deficiencies. 

(4) Over-ageness. 

(5) Vocational preparation. 

(6) General adjustments. 

It was discovered that the adapta- 
bility of the secondary schools in 
rural New York State was affected 
by at least two factors—size and 
organization. The line of demarca- 
tion in size appears to be at about 
the 200 pupil registration point, 
schools below this size showing 
fewer adjustments than schools 
above this size. The central rural 
school in New York State, partly 
because of its average size but par- 
ticularly because of its more favor- 
able position in regard to state aid, 
has a larger opportunity for broad- 
ening the school curriculum than 
the union free school district. It was 
not surprising in view of this condi- 
tion that central rural schools had 
adopted more curricular and extra 
curricular adjustments than the 
union free schools. 

The most frequent adjustments 
were those which schools could 
make without additional personnel. 
The one adjustment ranking highest 
of all in this field was the offering 
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of a non-Regents diploma, which 
in New York State is a considerable 
concession to the pupils unable be- 
cause of scholastic deficiencies, to 
earn a Regent’s diploma. Such an 
adjustment alone would tend to en- 
courage many youth to remain in 
school until graduation. Other ad- 
justments were the administration 
of intelligence and achievement 
tests, the establishment of a health 
teaching program, the expansion of 
intra-mural athletics, the provision 
of more literature on vocational and 
educational opportunities, the pro- 
vision of low cost or free lunches, 
student government and contacts 
with pupils who were ill for a 
period of time. Least frequent ad- 
justments were those in which it 
was necessary to employ additional 
personnel such as special teachers, 
counsellors, psychiatrists or psy- 
chologists. These less frequent ad- 
justments may turn out to be the 
most significant. They embrace 
evening classes to make up work, 
shared counseling services with one 
or more districts, classes for men- 
tally and physically handicapped 
pupils, school courses related to 
local industries, the elimination of 
non-promotion and informal parent 
forums. 


As a means of determining 
whether the adjustments had been 
initiated before the survey began or 
after it was underway the respond- 
ents were asked to indicate the date 
of the initiation of each adjustment. 
If the reports are to be taken at face 
value or even if somewhat discount- 
ed there is evidence that the study 
prompted the schools to make ad- 
justments to meet the needs of the 
youth attending the schools. In gen- 
eral, more than two thirds of the ad- 
justments were made after 1940, the 
beginning year of the study. 


At the end of the check list school 
administrators were asked to de- 
scribe two or three adjustments 
which had been of most value. Their 
replies indicated a concentration of 
interests in six areas: 


(1) Organization of a guidance 
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program by a trained coun- 
sellor. 

Setting up a testing program. 
Improving health services. 
Providing for the recreation- 
al needs of youth. 

Adapting school organization 
and curriculum to meet the 
varied abilities of pupils. 
Developing relationships be- 
tween the school, the parents 
and the community. 

The formal, organized phase of 
the study has ended. It is water 
over the dam. But like all function- 
ing dams the water is still flowing. 
The results of the study are still de- 
veloping. It is hoped that the inter- 
est generated will continue to pro- 
duce better schools for rural youth. 


CHAMBERS 
(Continued from Page 55) 

planned public transportation, the 
artificial distinctions between town 
and country that have already 
largely disappeared in most de- 
partments of life except education. 
It may be said that this result is 
already being accomplished _ to 
some extent by superimposing a 
maze of separate high-school] dis- 
tricts and separate junior-college 
district upon a mosaic of scores of 
elementary-school districts within 
a given county; and it may be ar- 
gued that by treaties and various 
forms of ingenious formal and in- 
formal cooperation among all these 
entities the children can get some 
of the benefits of a good and com- 
plete school system. 

But I believe everyone knows 
that if the Army and Navy had used 
such a system as that, they would 
have failed in their training mis- 
sions, Their training was largely 
accomplished in installations large 
enough to make practicable a con- 
centration of ample equipment, and 
abundant expert personnel to pro- 
vide administrative leadership, su- 
pervisory service, and competent 
technical service in such matters 
as local production and distribution 
of visual aids, effective curriculum 
revisions when required, and local 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


construction and administration of 
achievement tests in great profu- 
sion and variety. In all these mat- 
ters they had, of course, the assist- 
ance and very often the direction 
of high echelons of command. But 
even in the tightly centralized na- 
tional system, a great deal of the 
day-to-day success of a_ training 
installation depended upon local 
ingenuity operating amid an abund- 
ance of materials and encourage- 
ment from higher up. 

At any of the intermediate head- 
quarters, such as one of the flying 
training commands or one of the 
technical training commands of the 
Army Air Forces, or their opposite 
numbers in Naval aviation, there 
were assembled administrative, su- 
pervisory and technical staffs which 
in numbers, organization, and ac- 
tivity would assuredly put to 
shame the state education depart- 
ments in many states today. I am 
not speaking of New York or of 
half a dozen other leading states; | 
am speaking of forty-eight states, 
In many of them the state educa- 
tion department is chronically un- 
dermanned, underpaid, and under- 
equipped to provide the professional 
leadership and technical services 
which ought to be available to the 
entire state school system from the 
state level of administration. The 
parallel with the armed services 
training systems is close, even from 
the viewpoint of authority, for legal 
authority and responsibility for its 
schools rests with the state itself, 
and ought not to be abdicated. 
The need is for a strengthened state 
education department heading a 
system of modern local districts in 
every state. Any state legislature 
has ample authority to set up such 
a system. 

The connection between _ the 
matter of intergovernmental coop- 
eration in education and the armed 
services training experience is t00 
obvious to need to be _ labored. 
In civilian education in peacetime 
it is only necessary for the federa! 
government to pay part of the bill, 
and it may even help call the tune 
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in the sense of publishing the facts 
and inspiring the crystallization of 
great nationwide purposes and goals 
which are no less important than 


were the aims of war. 


COOK 

(Continued from Page 57) 
and interests of pupils but only 
their names. In college even the at- 
tempt to know names is given up. 


Approaches to the Problem of 
Individual Differences 

Educational procedures for meet- 
ing the needs of individual pupils 
may be grouped under two major 
divisions. The first is based on the 
assumption that instructional groups 
can be made relatively homogene- 
ous with respect to general ability 
and then subjected to standardized 
assembly line educational methods 
of uniform textbooks, assignments, 
recitations and examinations. The 
second major approach to the prob- 
lem is based on the assumption that 
variation within the individual 
with respect to types of educational 
capacities as well as variation be- 
tween individuals are so great that 
homogeneity to the extent necessary 
for the success of traditional mass 
instructional procedure is impos- 
sible. The goal here is to accept 
each instructional group as essen- 
tially heterogeneous, each individ- 
ual as unique, and to discover effec- 
tive methods of meeting individual 
needs and capacities in such groups. 
We shall deal with the procedures 
based on the assumption of homo- 
geneity first. 

The procedures relied upon for 
producing homogeneous _ instruc- 
tional groups have taken three gen- 
eral forms: (1) homogeneous group- 
ing on the basis of one or more 
measures of general competence 
such as intelligence tests, general 
educational achievement _ tests, 
schoo] marks and teacher opinion; 
(2) judicious policies of accelera- 
tion, promotion and failure; and 
(3) more effective teaching. 
Effectiveness of General Ability 
Grouping 

General ability grouping is based 
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on the hypothesis that there is rela- 
tively little variation from trait to 
trait within the individual, that all 
traits with which the school is con- 
cerned are substantially correlated, 
and that mental functions are or- 
ganized around a_ predominating 
general factor which determines the 
general competence level of the in- 
dividual. Evidence from _ several 
overlapping fields of investigation 
bear upon this hypothesis and all 
tend to refute it. The first is con- 
cerned with basic theories of mental 
organization such as those of Spear- 
man, Thorndike, Thompson, Kelley, 
and Thurstone, the second, with 
studies of the so-called “idiots 
savants” such as those of Tread- 
gold, the third with asymmetry of 
development in normal and gifted 
individuals such as those of Ter- 
man, Hollingsworth and DeVoss, 
the fourth with direct measures of 
trait variability, such as those of 
Hull and Paterson, the fifth with 
evidence of correlation between 
traits such as those by Burt, Gates, 
Paterson and others, and the sixth 
with the overlapping in educational 
achievement of groups which have 
been made homogeneous with re- 
spect to some measure of general 
ability, such as those of Hollings- 
head and Burr. 

In summarizing this mass of re- 
search we may conclude that under 
the most favorable circumstances, 
that is, when pupils are grouped on 
the basis of educational age and 
this measure is heavily weighed in 
favor of reading and arithmetic 
scores, we may expect a reduction 
of about 20 per cent in the range 
of ability in X Y and Z groups in 
reading and arithmetic. Instead of 
a range of eight years in reading 
abilities at the sixth grade level, 
the teacher has, after grouping, a 
range of 6.4 years. In other subjects 
such as art, music, handwriting, 
science and mechanic arts, the re- 
duction of range would approach 
zero. 


The important generalization to 
be drawn from studies of trait 
variability is that no instructional 


group formed by general ability 
grouping is sufficiently homogene- 
ous to warrant uniform mass in- 
structional procedures. The teach- 
ers attention must constantly be 
directed to individual children and 
their immediate problems in learn- 
ing. The harm resulting from homo- 
geneous grouping is inherent in the 
assumption that the group is homo- 
geneous and that instructional ma- 
terials and procedures can be ad- 
justed to the needs of the group as 
a whole. The obligation of the 
school to furnish instructional ma- 
terial with a range of difficulty con- 
terminous with the range of ability 
in the group and to meet the needs 
of the individual pupil is as great 
when ability grouping is practiced 
as when it is not. 

Effect of Promotion Policies on 
Variability of Classes 

The extent to which judicious 
policies of promotion and accelera- 
tion will reduce the range of ability 
in classes and the consequent need 
for individual instruction has al- 
ways been overemphasized. It is 
generally believed that the trend 
toward universal promotion of 
pupils has increased the variability 
of classes, lowered the average 
achievement of classes and reduced 
the incentive to achieve. 

An investigation reported by 
Cook’ tests the validity of these 
claims. Complete test records were 
available for 148 Minnesota school 
systems. These systems were first 
ranked on the basis of the amount 
of retardation. Then nine systems 
that approached the universal pro- 
motion end of the scale were 
matched with nine systems which 
maintained rigorous standards of 
promotion. Matching was on the 
basis of size and _ socio-economic 
status of the school and the pro- 
fessional qualifications of teachers 
in the system. 


‘Walter W. Cook, “Some Effects 
of the Maintenance of High Stand- 
ards of Promotion,’ Elementary 
School Journal, 41: 430-437 (Febru- 
ary 1941). 
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It was found that schools attempt- 
ing to maintain high standards of 
promotion tend to have a higher 
proportion of over-age, slow learn- 
ing pupils, since such pupils remain 
in school from one to several years 
longer. The high proportions of 
such pupils reduced significantly 
the mean mental age and achieve- 
ment level of grade groups in these 
schools. Five of the eleven differ- 
ences in achievement were signifi- 
cant at the 1 per cent level. 

In comparing the variability cf 
classes in the two groups of schools 
on eleven achievement tests and 
intelligence no significant differ- 
ence was found. The higher propor- 
tion of low ability pupils in the 
schools with high rates of retarda- 
tion tended to keep the variability 
of classes large. Pupils were rarely 
failed more than twice in the same 
grade and eventually reached the 
upper grades in spite of the efforts 
to maintain standards. 

When the achievement of pupils 
with the same chronological and 
mental ages in the two groups of 
schools were compared, no signi- 
ficant differences were found. This 
would tend to indicate that the 
schools were well watched and that 
the constant threat of failure did not 
increase achievement. It also em- 
phasizes the fact that it is the reten- 
tion of a large number of low 
ability pupils through non-promo- 
tion that reduces grade standards 
and aggravates the range of ability 
problem. 


Effective Teaching and 
Class Variability 


The idea is quite common that 
instructional groups can be made 
more homogeneous in a_e given 
achievement area through effective 
teaching. It keeps company with 
other ideas inherent in the tradi- 
tional conception of the schooling 
process. Education is conceived to 
consist of learning such things as 
are found in courses of study and 
text books: spelling words, type 
problems in arithmetic, causes and 
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results of wars, states and their 
capitals, explorers and where they 
explored, names and dates, cities 
and their characteristics, countries 
and their products, rules for punc- 
tuation and capitalization, and the 
seven basic food groups. Good 
teaching consists of threatening, 
coaxing, drilling, driving, testing, 
and reviewing until the pupils 
know these facts. Providing for in- 
dividual differences means getting 
all pupils over the passing mark 
with at least 75 per cent complete 
knowledge. What harm is there in 
this simple conception of the 
schooling process? 


The problem with which we are 
dealing is basically concerned with 
the effect of a period of learning 
upon individual differences. Are in- 
dividua!s more alike or less alike 
with respect to a given ability after 
a period of instruction? A consider- 
able amount of research on this 
question is available and has been 
summarized by Anastasi*, Peterson 
and Barlow”, and Reed'”. The re- 
search is somewhat contradictory 
and many technical problems are 
involved in its interpretation, but 
for our purposes the following gen- 
eralization is warranted. If the re- 
sponses to he learned are sufficiently 
simple and the goals that have been 
set so limited that a high proportion 
of the group can master them dur- 
ing the period of learning, the 


‘A. Anastasi, “Practice and Vari- 
ability: A Study of Psychological 
Methods,” Psychological Mono- 
graphs, 45: 1-55 (1934). 


“J. Peterson and M. C. Barlow, 
“The Effects of Practice on Indi- 
vidual Differences,” Nature and 
Nurture: Their Influence Upon 
Achievement. Chapter XIV (Twen- 
ty-Seventh Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of 
Education) Part II, 1928 Pages 211- 
230. 


H. B. Reed, “The Influence of 
Training on Changes in Variability 
in Achievement,” Psychologicai 
Monographs, 41: 1-59 (1931). 


variability of the group becomes 
less; but if the task is complex and 
the goals unlimited so that the 
abilities of the most apt members 
of the group are taxed during the 
period of learning, then the vari- 
ability of the group increases. 

The most serious result of the 
type of schooling procedure which 
attempts to set goals sufficiently 
limited to result in relative homo- 
geneity of achievement is that what 
is learned is of little value and is 
retained for only a short period, 
We may identify the unlimited 
goals of education, the complex 
learning, those which involve the 
operation of the higher mental pro- 
cesses as the true and ultimate ob- 
jectives of education, and as the 
permanent learnings. These are al- 
so the learnings in which the more 
effective the instruction the greater 
the variability in achievement. They 
consist of such learnings as the 
following: (1) ability to use an 
extensive vocabulary, (2) power 
of comprehension of natural science, 
social science and literary materials, 
(3) problem solving ability in 
mathematics and the sciences, (4) 
ability in written and oral com- 
munication, and (5) the ability to 
plan and work with others. 

The term “limited goals” as used 
here implies lists of facts, princi- 
ples and type problems which may 
be memorized in a rote sense for 
examination purposes to give a 
semblance of uniformity of achieve- 
ment in meeting the requirements 
of a passing mark. Early objective 
achievement tests tended to em- 
phasize this type of learning. Tests 
of retention given from three 
months to three years after a course 
was completed revealed from 60 to 
80 per cent of the information re- 
quired by the final examination 
was lost. Buckingham!’ called it the 
greatest waste in education. The 
forgetting curves closely approxi- 
mated those for non-sense materials. 


'B. R. Buckingham, The Great- 
est Waste in Education, School and 
Society, 24: 653-58. (1926). 
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Tyler'* demonstrated the low re- 
lationship between achievement 
tests measuring mere recall of in- 
formation and those requiring the 
application of principles and the 
drawing of inferences, in courses 
where emphasis was on the meas- 
uring of facts, Johnson'* and Mc- 
Connell't demonstrated that in 
courses where emphasis was on ap- 
plication and problem solving the 
relationship was higher. Tyler’, 
Wert'? and others have demon- 
strated that, although deterioration 
is the rule when factual tests are 
repeated from one to three years 
after a course is completed; when 
tests of the application of principles 
to new situations and of interpre- 
tation of new experimental data 
are repeated there is frequently 
considerable gain. That is, the prob- 
lem solving and application abili- 
ties are relatively permanent learn- 
ings. 

The position may be taken that 
problems solving ability depends 
upon intelligence and since intelli- 
gence is inherited and constant, 
there is little the teacher can do 
about it. The studies by Tyler and 
Wert demonstrate that application 
abilities were developed during in- 


I"R. W. Tyler, “The Relation Be- 
tween Recall and Higher Mental 
Processes” in C. H. Judd, Educa- 
tion as Cultivation of the Higher 
Mental Processes. MacMillan, New 
York, 1936, pages 6-17. 

QO. Johnson, “Differential 
Functions of Examinations”, Studies 
in College Examinations, Minne- 
apolis, University Committee on 
Education Research, University of 
Minnesota, 1934. 

4T. R. McConnell, “A Study of 
the Extent of Measurement of Dif- 
ferential Objectives of Instruction”, 
Journal of Educational Research, 
33: 662-670, (May, 1940). 

'™R. W. Tyler, “Permanence of 
Learning”, Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, 4: 203-204, 1933. 

"J. E. Wert, “Twin Examination 


Assumptions,” Journal of Higher 
Education, 8: 136-140, 1937. 
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struction and once developed were 
relatively permanent. A sounder 
educational point of view would be 
that an intelligence test simply sam- 
ples a wide range of permanent 
learnings and although, in general, 
it indicates capacity for this type of 
learning, the level attained by an 
individual in any area depends to 
a high degree upon the type of in- 
struction he has experienced. 

It would seem then that the em- 
phasis which the traditional school- 
ing process places on striving for 
homogeneity in classes, getting stu- 
dents over the passing mark, and 
providing for individual differences 
with a view to bringing all pupils 
up to standard, encourages teachers 
to set goals for instruction which 
result in temporary factual learn- 
ing involving only the lower mental 
processes. 

Meeting the Educational Needs of 
Individuals in Heterogenous Groups 

During the period of common 
school attendance physical develop- 
ment is perhaps the most important 
single factor in determining status 
in a group. It is the basis upon 
which children feel they belong or 
do not belong to a group both in 
and out of school. It is a period of 
rapid maturation and the most ob- 
vious characteristic is size. During 
this period the first basis for group- 
ing children for educational pur- 
poses should be general physical 
and_ social development. Since 
chronological age is not perfectly 
related to development some ad- 
justments will have to be made at 
the primary level. However, the all 
important factors in the basic 
grouping of pupils should be physi- 
cal and social development. A child 
should live and work in the group 
he most obviously belongs with, 
one which accepts him and which 
he accepts. 


All assumptions that a grade level 
indicates anything regarding intel- 
lectual competence or educational 
achievement must be given up. Evi- 
dence has been presented indicating 
that grade level has never truly 
signified these things, but the as- 


sumption that it has has led to ab- 
surd practices and thwarted at- 
tempts to meet individual needs. 
The determination of intellectual 
competence and _ educational a- 
chievement must primarily 
upon measurement. Teacher obser- 
vation and judgment will always be 
important in the immediate learn- 
ing situation and in the appraisal 
of those traits not measurable. But 
measurement will carry the burden 
of information on educational sta- 
tus. Diplomas will be given by vir- 
tue of years attended, and courses 
taken but they will be assumed to 
carry no further meaning. The 
practice of granting diplomas on the 


- basis of credits earned by examina- 


tion should be discontinued since 
it confuses the “time spent” re- 
wards of education with education- 
al competences. The student, the 
teacher, the administrator and the 
employer must learn to think of 
individual competencies in objective 
terms. The machinery of the school 
must be focused on the develop- 
ment of these competencies with 
less attention to curriculum hurdles 
and course sequences leading to di- 
plomas and degrees. 

If individual differences are to be 
provided for in heterogeneous 
groups certain administrative and 
curriculum changes must be made 
in the common schools. _ 
Desirable Administrative Changes 


The administrative changes have 
two purposes: (1) to make it pos- 
sible for the teacher to know the 
pupil well enough to meet his needs, 
and (2) to provide instructional 
material with a range of difficulty 
commensurate with the range of 
ability in the instructional group. 

To list a few of the desirable ad- 
ministrative changes: 

(1) The size of classes must be 
reduced to not more than 25 pupils 
in the primary grades nor more 
than 30 above this level. 

(2) A systematic testing pro- 
gram revealing status and growth 
in the skills, abilities, and attitudes 
required for optimum adjustment 
in the culture must be instituted. 
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These begin with relatively undif- 
ferentiated tests at the pre-school 
level and reach a high degree of 
differentiation at the high school 
level. 

(3) There must be grouping 
within classes on the basis of status 
and needs in specific learning areas. 
These groups are to be flexible in 
organization and highly specific in 
purpose. 

(4) At the high school level 
there should be special classes for 
students who demonstrate unusual 
ability in the sciences, mathematics, 
or language. 

(5) In the elementary school the 
practice of having a teacher remain 
with the same group of pupils from 
3 to 6 years should be encouraged. 

(6) In the high school the prac- 
tice of integrating English and the 
social studies during a half day in 
a laboratory workshop should be 
encouraged. Trained counselors 
must be made responsible for the 
guidance of a limited number of 
pupils over a period of years. 

(7) The practice of reporting to 
parents on cards or by letters 
should be abandoned in favor of 
personal conferences two or more 
times each year. 

(8) A wealth of instructional ma- 
terial must be provided. It should 
have a range of difficulty, interest 
appeal, and content commensurate 
with the range of abilities and in- 
terests of the class. 

(9) The traditional inflexible 
daily program at both the elemen- 
tary and high school level must be 
modified in terms of the require- 
ments of the modern curriculum. 


Desirable Curriculum Changes 

It is obvious that if in the ele- 
mentary school all pupils are re- 
quired to read the same books, do 
the same exercises, solve the same 
problems, pass the same examina- 
tions there can be but slight recog- 
nition of individual interests and 
abilities. Likewise in the high 
school, if curriculum requirements 
are rigid, if all pupils are required 
to take certain subjects, or a cer- 
tain sequence of courses in a given 
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curriculum, recognition of individ- 
ual needs is thwarted. This is true 
whether the requirements are im- 
posed by the state, school standard- 
izing agencies or the local school 
administration. 

Whenever a school purports to 
accept all the children of all the 
people it must strive for a curricu- 
lum sufficiently broadened to recog- 
nize and reward the great variety 
of combinations of aptitudes and 
interests of pupils, preparing them 
to fit into our complex society with 
its multiplicity of demands. The 
curriculum must be modified to 
provide flexibility of requirements. 
The teachers and counselors must 
be free to plan for the welfare and 
optimum development of individual 
pupils. 

To list a few of the desirable cur- 
riculum changes: 

(1) The curriculum content 
should be organized around broad 
units of work which center atten- 
tion on significant aspects of the 
social and physical environment. 

(2) It must be recognized that 
the grade levels at which certain 
knowledge, _ skills, and _ abilities 
should be learned cannot be deter- 
mined with any degree of specifici- 
ty. Certainly these itemized curri- 
culum elements cannot be learned 
in a one, two, three fashion; once 
and for all time; out of their func- 
tional setting and natural context. 
And certainly the curriculum can- 
not be organized around these item- 
ized goals. 

(3) Pupils should share the re- 
sponsibility for setting the educa- 
tional goals toward which they 
strive. 


(4) Since life outside of school 
recognizes and rewards a great va- 
riety of aptitudes and combinations 
of aptitudes, the school should do 
the same. The traditional school 
has too often recognized and re- 
warded only docility and a facile 
memory. The broadening of the ele- 
mentary and high school curricu- 
lum to include various forms of 
practical arts, fine arts, a school pa- 
per, athletics, extended educational 


field trips, participation in commun- 
ity affairs, stimulation of hobbies, 
participation in school government, 
the safety patrol, radio programs, 
work experience, and community 
health programs is evidence of the 
acceptance of this principle. The 
common school should be a prov- 
ing ground in which the individuai 
discovers his peculiar strengths and 
weaknesses. If every child is to find 
himself, the school’s opportunities 
for development must be as broad 
as the demands of the culture. 
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(Continued from Page 59) 
or that (x+y).o= 
x°+2xy+y" depending on 
which the student learned as 
the model. 
If a factor occurs in each of 
two (or more) terms of an 
expression, as in 5 (d+3)— 
2m (d+3), it is a factor of 
the expression two (or more) 
times. The factors of the ex- 
pression are therefore (5— 
2m) (d+3)° or 2 (5—2m) 
(d+3). 
Change all the signs of an 
expression if the sign of the 
first term is minus. An ex- 
pression like —c+1 can be 
written c—1, This is true be- 
cause multiplying an expres- 
sion by —1 does not change 
its value. This is true when 
you multiply both sides of 
an equation by —1l, there- 
fore it must hold true for 
either side along. 
In simplifying an expression 
that has two exponents, like 
(x*)*, the exponents may be 
added, multiplied, subtract- 
ed, or divided, or one may be 
used as the power of the 
other. Therefore this expres- 
sion may equal x’, x’, x, 
x*, or x”, and you may choose 
whichever you wish. 
If both numerator and de- 
nominator of a fraction are 
perfect squares, the fraction 
equals the square root of it- 
self. Thus 16/25 equals 4/5. 


(4) 


(9) 


(6) 


(7) 
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Or, a fraction may be re- 
duced by taking the square 
root of both numerator and 
denominator. This rule prob- 
ably derives from the fact 
that the value of an equation 
is not changed when the 
square root of both sides is 
taken, or from the fact that 
the value of a fraction is not 
changed if both numerator 
and denominator are divided 
by the same number. After 
all what works when you di- 
vide should work when you 
take the square root! 


Some of these “student’s alge- 
bra” rules, and many others, do not 
occur very frequently. But their 
total frequency of occurance for all 
students who engage in them, or in 
various ones of them, is just that 
much more evidence supporting 
the conclusion that the “learning” 
of algebra is devoid of meaning for 
many of the students. 

The analysis makes only too clear 
that few, if any, of the students 
evaluate their answers. And cer- 
tainly a large percentage are bliss- 
fully unaware of the fact that there 
must be some relationship between 
the original task and the answer. 
Many more would seem to be equal- 
ly blissfully ignorant of the fact 
that the answer is supposed to have 
some kind of meaning. Illustrations 
of these last two points are (1) the 
squaring of a binominal, e.g. (2a— 
which the studeni 
then factors, although the task does 
not call for that, into (2a+3c) 


(2a—3c); and (2) finding /64+-36 
as 8+-6 without realizing that that 


means that the square root of 100 
is 14. 


Every year hundreds of thousands 
of students enroll in high school 
courses in algebra, elementary. and 
intermediate, presumably to have 
their minds trained, to learn how 
to reason, to learn to evaluate re- 
sponses, to learn to use algebraic 
techniques in order to solve prob- 
lems, to learn to be systematic and 
neat in their thinking and their 
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written work, and the like. Of 
course, an inspection of courses 0, 
study and textbooks reveals that 
despite such high flown statements 
of purpose, the actual purpose of 
the typical algebra course is un- 
adulterated mastery of skills and 
techniques. With what results? If 
the results disclosed by the analysis 
referred to are so meagre for a very 
superior group, what profit has 
been derived by the general popu- 
lation of high school students of 
the subject? What educational pur- 
poses have been served? What edu- 
cational gains have been achieved? 
It should be borne in mind, inci- 
dentally, that the study does not 
deal with the solution of problems, 
in which area the results are ap- 
preciably worse than in the skill 
aspects of the subject. It is not cor- 
rect to say that students are not 
taught to reason in solving algebraic 
problems. A more accurate state- 
ment is that they are taught not to 
reason. Just as the formula is em- 
ployed as a substitute for meaning 
in the use of skills, so a form of 
maze learning is substituted for 
reasoning in the solving of prob- 
lems. 


The implication of all these find- 
ings is not that high school stu- 
dents should not learn mathematics. 
Mathematical content is too import- 
ant in our lives for the learning of 
it to be dismissed too readily. The 
implication is rather that for most 
pupils, perhaps all in the ninth and 
tenth grades, there should be no 
learning of academic mathematics. 
There is need for a specification of 
educational purposes that call for 
the learning of content in the area 
that we call mathematics, the selec- 
tion of appropriate content that will 
produce this learning, its arrange- 
ment and treatment in a manner 
that will result in maximal facility 
of learning. But in any event the 
learning must be purposeful and 
meaningful. We have no right to 
expect the high school students to 
understand the generalized tech- 
niques which are the result of cen- 
turies of intellectual development, 


without at the same time having 
any notion of the values of the 
techniques or the purposes that 
they are to serve. The high school 
student should be led to appreciate 
the significance of mathematics: in 
our civilization, how mathematical 
techniques are developed, the na- 
ture and value of mathematical 
reasoning, and similar worth while 
goals, not as piously hoped for in- 
cidental outcomes of academic study 
that leads to blind mastery of 
skills, but through experiences 
aimed directly at these desired out- 
comes, experiences that have pur- 
pose and meaning for the learner. 

It may be argued that the study 
discussed in this paper is destruc- 
tive. The writer reached the point 
of view some years ago that our 
educational inertia is so great that 
only a pretty thorough destruction 
of the archaic practices that are 
producing our present educational 
bankruptcy will stimulate educa- 
tional personnel as well as laymen 
to action. There can be little doubt 
that these findings in the field of 
algebra can be readily duplicated 
in the learning of foreign language, 
academic science, academic social 
studies, or of any of the other aca- 
demic subjects. In short the answer 
is not that the methods of teaching 
high school mathematics need to be 
improved, but that our entire sec- 
ondary school program needs over- 
hauling. 

A small community faced the 
need for a new jail. Hampered by 
budgetary limitations, the town 
council settled the matter by pass- 
ing a resolution that (1) the old 
continue to be used until the new 
jail was completed, and (2) that 
the bricks and other materials out 
of which the old jail was construct- 
ed be used to build the new jail. 
Education in this country will con- 
tinue to find itself in the same pre- 
dicament until we are ready to 
build a new educational program 
for life in our modern world, in- 
stead of continuing to use the edu- 
cational philosophy and materials 
of the past. 
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From The Research Department 


Study of Official Withdrawals at I. S. T. C. 


Charles Hardaway, Acting Director of Research I. S. T. C. 


Each term a number of students 
enroll in college who withdraw from 
school before the term ends, and in 
many cases, within only a few weeks 
after enrollment. Why should so 
many students enroll in college 
with full intentions of completing 
at least one term, yet withdraw 
within so short a time? The purpose 
of this study was to determine a 
partial answer to this question, par- 
ticularly with reference to “official 
withdrawals.” 


By official withdrawal is meant 
that the student withdrawing from 
school obtains a signed release by 
his instructor from each class in 
which he is enrolled, and that the 
Dean of Men or Women and the 
Office of the Registrar are aware of 
the withdrawal. Thereby, a with- 
drawal entry can be made on the 
permanent records. The official 
withdrawal is distinguished from 
the unofficial withdrawal in that in 
the latter case the individual sim- 
ply drops out of school without any 
notication to the parties concerned 
and no reason is obtained for the 
withdrawal. 


In the process of official with- 
drawal from Indiana State Teachers 
College, the student is required to 
indicate the reason for his with- 
drawal on the Withdrawal Card. 
The weakness of this procedure is 
that the reasons for withdrawal are 
listed on the card, and are of such 
nature that one can be relied upon 
to cover-up another. Reason 5, for 
example, “To Look After Personal 
Business Affiairs’” could well be 
used to cover-up for reason 2, “Lack 
of Funds,” the actual cause of with- 
drawal. For this reason the validity 
of the study might not be as high 
as otherwise revealed. 


In this investigation, the principal 
aim was to ascertain the relative 
frequency of stated reasons for 
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official withdrawals from Indiana 
State Teachers College. 

The period covered in this study 
was from the Winter Quarter of 
1942 to the Spring Quarter of 1947. 
Data were obtained from the Off- 
cial Withdrawal Cards which are 
kept in the Office of the Registrar. 
The entire period was divided into 
three parts in order to present more 
significant findings and to see if 
there have been any noticeable 
variations. The first period, Winter 
Juarter, 1942, to Spring Quarter of 
1943, was the period following the 
declaration of war until the begin- 
ing of the Naval College. The sec- 
ond period, July Naval Term, 1943, 
to the July Naval Term, 1945, was 
the period in which the Naval pro- 
gram was in operation at Indiana 
State. The third period, Fall Quar- 
ter 1945, to Spring Quarter, 1947, 
wes the period following the end of 
the war. 

The following table shows the 
f-equency and percentage of with- 
crawals for various reasons for the 
three periods and for the entire 
period. 

Conclusions as revealed by the 


cable are: 

1. During the war period, as 
might be expected, the entrance of 
students into the armed forces was 
the major cause of official with- 
drawals. | 

2. Leaving college during the 
term to accept positions has con- 
stantly been an important cause of 
withdrawals. 

3. Withdrawals due to poor health 
have increased steadily, and nearly 
14 per cent of all withdrawals for 
the entire period were due to ill 
health. 

4. There have been no official 
withdrawals during the entire per- 
iod because of disciplinary prob- 
lems. 

5. Lack of adequate finance and 
marriage have played a rather in- 
significant part in official with- 
drawals. 


6. Official withdrawals have been 
quite significant during the five 
year period covered in the study as 
can be seen in the total number of 
official withdrawals. There have 
been nearly 1200 official withdraw- 
als from Indiana State during this 
time. 


TABLE I 
FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGES OF OFFICIAL WITHDRAWALS 


Reason for 
withdrawal 

No. % 

Armed forces 236 
Lack of funds 9 1.8 
Poor health 30 6.1 
To accept position 123 25.0 


Look after personal 
business | 18 


Transfer to other 
institution 


Discipline 
Marriage 
Death or sickness 
in family 
Called home by 
parents 
Advised to withdraw 
Late entrance 
Other reasons 
Reason not stated 


3.7 


0.0 
1.0 


2.8 


0.0 
0.0 
0.8 
3.5 
4.3 


Winter 1942. July Naval 1943- 
Spring 1943 July Naval 1945 


Fall 1945- Totals 


Spring 1947 

No. % No. 
4.6 318 
2.8 23 

20.0 165 

18.0 233 


No. % 
62 23.0 20) 
0.7 12 
17.8 87 
11.9 78 


9.3 17.1 117 
81 
7.8 


0.0 


10.4 
0.0 0 
0.9 18 
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3.0 7.6 


5 
0.7 


0.0 0) 
0.0 5 
5.5 56 


0.7 

0.0 

0.4 
15 5.6 24 
44 16.3 54 12.4 119 9.9 


0.0 
0.4 
4.7 


Totals 100.% 


270 100.1% 434 100.0% 1196 100.0% iM 
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